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SKETCHES FOR SERMONS TO CHILDREN 


BY THE REV. FERREOL GIRARDEY, C.SS.R. 
SEVENTEENTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 
THE PRIESTHOOD 


Last Sunday I explained to you the steps by which a man be- 
comes a priest, and mentioned to you the principal ceremonies of 
a priest’s ordination. To-day I will speak to you on the priest’s 
powers and dignity. 

In his ordination the priest receives sublime powers not con- 
ferred on lay persons. He is empowered to baptize solemnly with all 
the ceremonies prescribed by the Church, to administer the Sacra- 
ment of Extreme Unction, to open heaven to sinners by forgiving 
them their sins, to call down the Son of God from heaven into his 
own hands when he says Mass, to give Him to the faithful in Holy 
Communion, to bless the faithful with the blessing of Jesus Christ 
Himself and with his own blessing. In fact, were there no priest 
in the Church, there would be no Holy Eucharist, no Holy Com- 
munion, no forgiveness of sins, no authoritative teacher, for the 
priest, when ordained, receives the power to preach the Gospel and 
teach men the way to heaven and to lead them to it. Even the 
Mother of God did not receive such Divine powers, which are far 
greater than the power to cure the sick and raise the dead to life, 
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in as much as the soul is more noble than the body. The priest, in 
his priestly functions, and especially in saying Mass, personates 
Jesus Christ Himself, and deserves to be called a “second Christ,” 
as the holy fathers maintain. 

The Sacrament of Holy Orders confers also an increase of sanc- 
tifying grace and special graces to enable the priest to dis- 
charge his sublime functions in a worthy manner, and, moreover, 
it imprints on his soul an indelible special character, by which he is a 
priest of God forever. To the good priest this character will be a 
bright gem in his crown, which will increase his glory and happi- 
ness. But to the bad priest it will prove in hell a cause of greater 
disgrace and pain. 

The priest at his ordination should have completed the age of 
twenty-four years. For good reason dispensation may be granted to 
those who are younger. It takes many years of diligent study for a 
young man to learn all that is necessary for a priest to know. The 
Church prescribes that only those should be ordained priests who, 
besides possessing the requisite learning, are also good and pious, and 
therefore worthy of discharging the sublime powers and duties of 
the priesthood, and show clear signs of a special call by God to the 
priesthood. Let us bear in mind that God alone has the right to 
choose the priests, as Jesus said to His Apostles: “You have not 
chosen Me, but I have chosen you” (John xv, 16). It is the great- 
est honor and blessing for a boy (and for his parents also) to be 
called by God to be a priest, far more than if he were chosen to 
be the sole monarch of the world, for there can be no comparison 
between the two offices. 

St. Martin, bishop of Tours, a great miracle worker, was invited 
one day to dine with the Roman emperor Maximus. St. Martin 
went to the grand dinner with his companion, a priest. All the 
principal officers of the army and all the noblemen of the court 
were also at the dinner. In those days it was customary at such 
feasts to fill a very large cup with wine, to present it first to the 
highest in rank, who would drink a little and then pass it to the 
next in dignity, and so on till all had drank out of the same cup. 
The cup was given to the emperor; out of respect for St. Martin, 
the emperor offered it first to him, and expected St. Martin would, 
after drinking, hand it back to him. But instead of doing this, the 
saint gave it to the priest who was with him. The emperor was 
angry and remonstrated. But St. Martin said: “I have given the 
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wine to him who is highest in dignity next to the bishop, and that 
is the priest and not the emperor.” Thus he showed the emperor 
how far superior is the priestly dignity to the imperial. 

In fact, the dignity and power of the priesthood are immeasur- 
ably above all worldly dignity and power, for a priest is the repre- 
sentative of God; he is endowed with Divine powers; he person- 
ates our Lord Jesus Christ. Let us, therefore, honor and respect 
all priests. We should love them and be grateful to them, be- 
cause they make us children of God in Baptism, and restore heaven 
to us in the Sacrament of Penance. They instruct us in Christian 
doctrine, prepare us for and administer to us Holy Communion; 
they prepare us for death, even if they have to risk their own lives 
to do so. They are our best friends, advisers and consolers. Let 
us heed their counsels and admonitions. And, since they devote 
to our welfare their time, their talents, their strength and even 
their life, let us, whenever it will be in our power, fulfill the 
duty of contributing according to our means to their support. Let 
us never let a day pass without praying for them, that they may 
ever be good and holy priests and that God may bless their labors 
for souls. During the Ember-days, the usual time for ordination, 
let us beseech God to give us always good and holy priests. 





EIGHTEENTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 
Matrimony, Its Horiness, Its INDISSOLUBILITY 


(N. B.—The priest should never omit instructing children of twelve years 
and over on matrimony. He should be very careful in his expressions and 
speak only on such points as are necessary to impress on their minds the 
holiness of the Sacrament of Matrimony and the necessity of obeying 
the laws of the Church thereupon, and of a proper preparation for its 
reception. Not a few persons enter the married state, or contract unhappy 
or even invalid marriages, because they never received instructions on this 
important subject. Wherefore many naturally fall into deplorable and even 
fatal mistakes, because they do not realize or even know their obligations 
with reference to the reception of this Sacrament.) 


Having concluded the Sacrament of Holy Orders in our last Sun- 
day’s explanation, we shall to-day begin to consider the Sacrament 
of Matrimony. For this Sacrament two persons are required, a 
single man and a single woman. They leave their parents and 
say to each other that they will live together until death parts them, 
and that they will bear together the trials of life, and help each 
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other in all things temporal and spiritual, that is, undertake living 
together and help each other to save their souls. The woman gives 
up her family name for that of her husband. 

Matrimony is sacred, because God Himself instituted it in para- 
dise, and especially because Jesus Christ made it a Sacrament, that 
is, a means of grace and salvation just as well as the other Sacra- 
ments. In the earthly paradise God sent a deep sleep on 
Adam, and took one of his ribs and from it formed the body of 
Eve. When Adam awoke, God presented Eve to him. Adam re- 
joiced and said: “This is bone of my bone and flesh of my flesh.” 
And he called her woman. And Adam and Eve knelt before God, 
and God married them. Adam was the bridegroom and Eve was 
the bride. They joined hands and God blessed them. They were 
now husband and wife. When men and women increased on earth, 
they became impious and no longer considered marriage as something 
sacred, and men began to divorce their wives and to marry more 
than one wife, and to treat women often like slaves. And God 
permitted, in a few cases, divorce and polygamy to the Jews, on 
account of their hardness of heart. 

But our Divine Saviour not only restored marriage to its for- 
mer state, but even raised it to the dignity of a Sacrament, to a 
means of grace and salvation to the married. According to St. 
Paul the marriage of Christians is a figure of the union of Christ 
with the Church, His Spouse. While Jesus slept on the Cross the 
sleep of death, the lance opened His side and pierced His heart, 
and there flowed forth blood and water; just as God formed Eve 
from a rib of Adam during his sleep, so also, says St. Augustine, 
“the Church, the Spouse of Christ, came from the side of Christ.” 
St. Paul compares the union of husband and wife to the union of 
Christ with His Church. Christ and His Church form but one 
body (mystical), and the husband and wife are one in body. 
The union of Christ and His Church is a union of grace; and so 
is also the union of husband and wife. Husbands should love their 
wives as Christ loves the Church (see Eph. v, 22-32). Matrimony 
is holy in itself and its effects. It must be received in the state of 
grace; it imparts to the married an increase of sanctifying grace 
and confers on them a special grace to enable them to discharge 
properly the duties of their state, to save their own souls and the 
souls of their children. Therefore, it must be considered and 
treated as something holy. 
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The marriage bond is indissoluble; this means, that when a man 
and a woman are validly (really and truly) married to each other, 
they remain married to each other for life, that is, until death parts 
them; and neither of them can marry another person so long as 
both are alive; and if they attempted marriage with some other 
person, such marriage would be no real marriage, and 
would be very sinful. It is God who joins husband and wife to- 
gether, says our Divine Saviour, and no power on earth, not even the 
Church of God, can break the bond of a valid marriage (Mark x, 
2-10). “What God hath joined together, let no man put asunder.” 
The divorces granted by the civil courts are invalid before Ged, and 
neither the law of the Church nor the law of God allows such di- 
vorced persons to marry again, or anyone to marry them, so long 
as both parties are alive. Those who attempt such marriages live 
in sin, and cannot be admitted to receive the Sacrament until they 
have separated. (As illustration relate the case of Henry VIII. 
of England, apostatizing and causing England to apostatize, and 
the firmness of the Pope in refusing to grant him a divorce. The 
Pope had no such power, and he would have betrayed his duty to 
God and the Church and damned his soul, had he yielded to the 
persistent efforts and threats of that wicked king.) 





NINETEENTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 
Matrimony, Its IMPEDIMENTS 


You learned last Sunday that marriage is holy, because God is 
the author of marriage and because our Divine Saviour raised mar- 
riage to the dignity of a Sacrament, making it a means of grace and 
salvation for those whom God calls to this state. Moreover, it is holy 
because the union of husband and wife is a figure of the union of 
Jesus Christ and His Church. You learned also that it is God who 
joins husband and wife in marriage and that there is no power on 
earth, not even the Church of God, that can separate husband and 
wife, for they are joined until death parts them. To-day we shall 
consider some of the laws of the Church concerning the Sacrament 
of Matrimony, for the Church has received the power of binding 
and loosing from our Divine Saviour Himself. When a single man 
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and a single woman have made in writing the promise to marry each 
other, signed by themselves and the competent priest, or at least 
by two witnesses, neither of them may marry somebody else with- 
out committing a grievous sin, unless released from such a promise 
by the other party. A Catholic is forbidden to marry a baptized 
non-Catholic without a special dispensation from the Church. The 
Church also forbids solemnization of marriage from the first Sun- 
day of Advent to January 6th inclusive, and from Ash Wednesday 
to the Sunday after Easter inclusive, for these seasons, being de- 
voted to great festivals or to penance, are inappropriate for sol- 
emnizing marriage. 

The Church forbids the following marriages, so that if they are 
attempted, they are no marriages at all, unless the parties previ- 
ously get express dispensation from the Church: marriages between 
blood relations down to third cousins inclusive; also between 
sponsors at Baptism or Confirmation, and those they stood for and 
the parents of these latter; also between a widower and his de- 
ceased wife’s relatives down to third cousins, and between a widow 
and her deceased husband’s relatives down to third cousins; and 
between a Catholic and an unbaptized non-Catholic. Finally, the 
Church never allows, nor can she allow, a person validly married, 
and whose husband or wife is still living, to marry someone else. 

Moreover, no Catholic (even fallen-away or excommunicated) 
is allowed to marry unless the marriage is contracted in presence of a 
competent Catholic priest and of two witnesses, otherwise the mar- 
riage is no valid (real) marriage. (Apply to elopements and mar- 
riages of the eloped.) 

The Church strictly forbids mixed marriages, that is, between 
Catholics and non-Catholics; and when she grants dispensation 
for such marriages it must be for very serious reasons, and even 
then she does it with great reluctance for such marriages are very 
hurtful to the salvation of Catholics. Mixed marriages are op- 
posed to the holiness of the Sacrament. In these marriages husband 
and wife will hardly sanctify each other. They have not the same 
faith, the same hopes, the same spiritual desires or aspirations, the 
same prayers, the same religious worship. They never go to Confes- 
sion or Holy Communion together. They never can help each other 
to die well. The Catholic looks upon marriage as sacred and indis- 
soluble, the non-Catholic has opposite views. In bringing up their 
children, those of other faith have often opposite views, and usually 
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the religious training of their children is greatly neglected, especially 
if the Catholic dies when they are still young. Experience proves 
that every year many are lost to the Church by mixed marriages. 
The Church abhors them. To protect the Catholic party and the chil- 
dren, the Church requires certain promises from those who con- 
tract mixed marriages: 1) The Catholic party must be left free 
in the practice of the Catholic religion; 2) all the children must 
be brought up in the Catholic religion; 3) the Catholic party must 
promise to endeavor by prayer, good example and other prudent 
means, to effect the conversion of the non-Catholic. But too often 
are such promises broken. In some dioceses the bishop requires, 
before giving the requisite dispensation for a mixed marriage, that 
the non-Catholic party should receive a certain amount of instruc- 
tion in the Catholic faith from a priest. 





TWENTIETH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 
SoME PRELIMINARIES TO MARRIAGE 


Last Sunday I explained the chief laws of the Church concern- 
ing marriage and some of the evils of mixed marriages. No one 
should seek or contract marriage without being convinced that he 
(or she) is called by God to the married state. Although most 
persons are destined by God to that state, nevertheless God calls 
some boys to be priests or religious, and some girls to be religious, 
and some persons to lead a holy single life in the world, and it 
would be wrong for such to enter the state of marriage, for God 
has not fitted them for it, and they would be unhappy in it. To 
find out your vocation, lead a pure life, frequent the Sacraments, 
pray to God for light, consult your confessor; and if you find 
you are called to the married state, continue to pray God to en- 
lighten your choice, consult your confessor and your parents. In 
all this seek to do God’s will and save your soul. “A good hus- 
band, a prudent wife,” says Scripture, “is a gift of God.” A bad 
wife, a bad husband is often a gift of the devil in punishment for 
a life of sin. Bear in mind that marriage is a great Sacrament, 
a most serious affair, requiring mature reflection, and suitable 
preparation. “They who intend to get married,” says St. John 
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Chrysostom, “should deliberate maturely on their choice. Before 
buying a house you carefully examine whether it will- suit you. 
Before engaging servants, you endeavor to find out whether they 
are fit to do the required work properly. If, after purchasing the 
house, you find it unsuitable, you can sell it again. If your servants 
prove incapable or disagreeable, you can discharge them. But after 
you are married, you cannot send away your partner; for you are 
joined together for life. In contracting marriage you must obey 
the laws of the Church as well as those of the country you live in. 
It is by the laws of the Church that God will judge you. When 
you offend against the civil law, your punishment is but temporary, 
perhaps only a slight fine. But if you trample upon the laws of the 
Church, your punishment will be eternal, the unquenchable fire of 
hell.” 

Company keeping, to be lawful, requires proper age and the in- 
tention to find a suitable companion. Never keep company with 
one you are forbidden to marry, for instance, a divorced person, 
one already married to someone else, a near relative, a non-Catholic. 
Avoid also persons that are frivolous, idle, dissolute, drunkards, 
gamblers, unfit to care for a family. A disobedient son usually 
makes a bad husband; an undutiful daughter makes a bad wife. Do 
not trust the promises of such persons, for they are usually broken 
after the wedding. Moreover, according to the law of nature, 
young persons who are indispensable to their aged parents, 
or on whom their younger brothers and sisters depend for sup- 
port, should not think of marriage unless it would prove no hin- 
drance to fulfilling this obligation. 

As a rule, minors should not engage in company keeping with- 
out the consent of their parents. A girl who would do so with- 
out the knowledge of her mother is in danger of losing her virtue. 
“He that loveth danger,” says the Holy Ghost, “shall perish therein” 
(Eccl. iii, 27). Guard against undue familiarity, for it is so easy 
to commit a mortal sin. Modesty is one of the most beautiful 
ornaments of the soul. Rather lose your life than your virtue. 
How often husband and wife live like savages. They have a 
hell in this life and a hell hereafter. Which are the causes of un- 
happy marriages? First, some persons enter the marriage state 
without being called by God. Such persons do not receive the 
necessary graces, become unhappy and endanger their salvation. 
Secondly, some persons do not choose the partner God destined 
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for them, and care not for God’s will, but. only for their own 
gratification. T hirdly, others enter that holy state from unworthy 
motives, such as wealth, pleasure, frivolity. There is no blessing on 
such motives. Finally, many enter it with guilty consciences, either 
making no Confession before receiving the Sacrament of Matri- 
mony, or making a bad one, and thus committing fearful sac- 
rileges, for this Sacrament requires the state of grace for its re- 


ception. 











SHORT SERMONS ON THE CATECHISM 
THE MEANS OF GRACE 


BY THE REV. P. HEHEL, S.J. 
XLV. DELAY IN ADMINISTERING EXTREME UNCTION 


A sick man who puts off receiving Extreme Unction deprives 
himself of the greatest assistance he could have in procuring a happy 
death. The chief difficulties are (1) excessive fear of death, 
(2) dread of judgment, and (3) the attacks of the evil one in our 
last hour. There is no better means of overcoming all these obsta- 
cles than Extreme Unction. 

(1) Fear of death. We mortals have a natural fear of death; 
the soul is closely united with the body, which is its dwelling for 
many years, and also the instrument by means of which the soul 
has enjoyed all earthly benefits. Death involves the separation of 
the soul from the body to its lifelong companion, and from all the 
things of earth, and it must wander forth alone, a pure spirit, into 
eternity. This separation is bitter and painful, and fear impels 
the soul to do all in its power to avoid death. The nearer the 
moment of its departure, the greater becomes its terror, especially 
if the form of death is a violent one. Then lips and face grow 
pale, the limbs tremble, and a cold perspiration breaks out; and 
everything in the body bears witness to the agony of the soul. 

Our Lord Himself was not exempt from this fear; it was so 
intense that drops of blood oozed from His body, and He begged 
His heavenly Father to take away the chalice of suffering from 
Him, though He prayed in humble subjection of His will to that 
of God. 

Most people feel fear of death, and only a few angelic souls, 
such as St. Aloysius and St. Stanislaus, are free from it, and yet 
many sick people lose it completely after receiving Extreme Unc- 
tion. A man, who has quailed at the thought of leaving 
this world, becomes calm and composed, even although his friends 
and relatives cannot control their grief. He is able even to urge 
them to submit to God’s holy will and to look forward to death 
without alarm, for his soul is filled with confidence and is ready 
to return to its Creator. 
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Delay in administering Extreme Unction is likely to deprive the 
dying person of all such comforts. 

(2) Dread of judgment. This fear intensifies our natural shrink- 
ing from death. The dying man feels that he will very soon appear 
before God, to give an account of all that he has done. 
He remembers the sins that he has committed, and realizes their 
enormity more fully than ever before; he now recalls sins that at 
the time seemed too trivial to be confessed, and marvels at his 
blindness. Satan tries to arouse in him feelings of terror and de- 
spair, and until he receives Extreme Unction he has no peace of 
mind. But, as St. James says, “the Lord shall raise him up,” and, 
having received it, he remembers God’s mercy, typified by the oil, 
he thinks of himself as lying in the arms of the Good Samaritan, 
who has come to him in pity to soothe his suffering, not to deal 
with him according to his sins. 

(3) The attacks of the evil one. The greatest obstacle to a 
happy death is caused by the devil, who assails us, trying to win 
this last, decisive struggle. He triumphed over us before our 
birth, for we were conceived in sin, born in a state of sin, and 
outcasts from God. For a short time the Church succeeded by 
Baptism in wresting us from the dominion of Satan, and the days 
of our childhood were happy, when we could not discriminate be- 
tween good and evil. But even then our enemy did not rest, but 
went about like a raging lion, seeking whom he might devour; 
and in later life over and over again we became his prey, and he 
prevailed often in this, our second conflict. Now at death is the 
last decisive battle; woe to us if we are again overthrown, for our 
eternity depends upon it. If we conquer, we shall triumph for 
ever; but if we are defeated, our fate is sealed beyond all hope. 
“Wo to the earth, and to the sea, because the devil is come down 
unto you, having great wrath, knowing that he hath but a short 
time” (Apoc. xii, 12). He knows that the time is short, that this 
is his last opportunity, and so he exerts all his cunning and malice 
assails the dying man with great temptations, and seeks in every 
way to draw him away from God. Most would succumb, if it 
were not for the strength given by Extreme Unction. Having re- 
ceived it, they are so filled with joyful courage as to feel no fear 
of the spirits of evil, but are ready to exclaim, like St. Martin: 
“Why standest thou there, thou foul spirit? Thou shalt have no 
part in me.” 
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St. Eleazar, after living more like an angel than a man, was on 
his deathbed and a terrible fear of death overwhelmed him. His 
face became distorted with horror, and he exclaimed: “O God, 
how fearful is the devil’s power!” He received Extreme Unction, 
and at once recovered his previous serenity, and comforted the 
bystanders, saying: “By God’s grace I have conquered.” Whence 
did he obtain this grace? It was supplied by the Sacrament of the 
dying. 

This effect of Extreme Unction is indicated by the words used 
by the priest. “Send him help, O Lord, from thy sanctuary, and 
defend him out of Sion. Be unto him, O Lord, a tower of strength 
from the face of the enemy. Let not the enemy prevail against 
him, nor the son of iniquity approach to hurt him.” 

So great are the benefits bestowed by this most consoling Sac- 
rament, that it would be reasonable to expect every sick person 
to be eager to receive them; unhappily but few are in any haste to 
obtain them either for themselves or for their friends. As a rule, 
it is only when death is imminent that people think of the last 
Sacraments. This delay is due generally to a foolish idea that 
after they have been administered, death must inevitably follow. 
We have seen, however, that Extreme Unction has, on the con- 
trary, a most beneficial effect on the health even of the body. 
Nobody dies in consequence of being anointed, but when the hour 
arrives which God has destined to be the last of our life, we must 
die, do what we will to prolong our existence here on earth. 
Nothing can hinder His will from being accomplished. We shall 
certainly not live longer because we refuse to receive Extreme 

pUnction, and why should we deprive ourselves of its benefits? 
~ And if we are not destined to die, it can do nothing but good; it 
séethes pain, gives courage and patience, and promotes restor- 
ation of health. 

There is no more reason for believing that death must follow 
the administration of Extreme Unction than for supposing it to be 
a necessary consequence of the Sacraments of Penance and Holy 
Communion. Extreme Unction is called the Sacrament of the 
dying because it can be administered only to those who are danger- 
ously ill and who may be going to die. 

Others refrain from asking for this Sacrament because they do 
not wish to grieve their relatives by suggesting that they believe 
themselves to be near death. Such a scruple is intelligible only if 
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the sick man’s friends are as badly instructed as he is himself re- 
garding the effects of Extreme Unction, and consider death to be 
its inevitable consequence; whereas in reality it is often the means 
of restoration to health, and serves, at any rate, to make death 
easier. 

Even if to ask for this Sacrament should cause some distress to 
his friends, this is less serious than to die without it, to imperil his 
salvation and to spend a long time in purgatory. He may be quite 
sure that his friends will soon cease to mourn and will be as cheer- 
ful as before, whereas he may through all eternity regret not having 
received this Sacrament. It is no trifling matter to despise a Sacra- 
ment instituted by Christ to help us to die happily. He shed His Blood 
for our salvation, and it is at the hour of death that our souls are in 
the greatest peril; and to refuse to use the help afforded by Him for 
our protection is to commit a grievous sin. Hence the Council of 
Trent says: “The contempt of so great a Sacrament cannot fail to 
involve mortal sin and be an insult to the Holy Ghost.” 


XLVI. THE SACRAMENT OF HoLy ORDERS 


According to the Catechism, Holy Orders is the Sacrament by 
which bishops, priests and other ministers of the Church are or- 
dained and receive power and grace to perform their sacred duties. 

Holy Orders is a Sacrament because it has all the necessary char- 
acteristics, viz., an outward sign, power of conferring grace, and 
institution by our Lord Jesus Christ. 

He willed that only priests should act as the stewards and min- 
isters of the means of grace that He instituted; for this purpose 
He himself ordained the Apostles, and gave them of the powers that 
He possessed. At the last supper He taught them to change bread 
and wine into His body and blood, bidding them do it for a com- 
memoration of Him. They were to work the same miracle, and 
distribute His Body and Blood to the faithful. He gave them au- 
thority to teach and to baptize, saying: “Going therefore teach ye 
all nations, baptizing them in the name of the Father, and of the 
Son, and of the Holy Ghost.” He gave them power to forgive 
sins, when He breathed on them and said: “Receive ye the Holy 
Ghost; whose sins you shall forgive, they are forgiven them, and 
whose sins you shall retain, they are retained.” 

In this way our Lord separated His Apostles from the rest of 
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the faithful, and made them rulers, or shepherds, ordaining them 
to administer the Sacraments to others. As they could not live 
forever, they had to choose and ordain others to be their suc- 
cessors, according to our Lord’s instructions. We read in Holy 
Scripture how St. Matthias, St. Paul and St. Barnabas were chosen 
to be Apostles, and how St. Paul subsequently consecrated Tim- 
othy priest and bishop. The Sacrament of Holy Orders was 
therefore instituted by Christ, for He alone, being God, and pos- 
sessing Divine power, could impart such wonderful authority to 
men. He, the Highpriest for ever, founded the new priesthood. 

The Apostles conferred their powers upon others by laying on of 
hands and by prayer. We read in the Acts (xiii, 1-4): “Now 
there were in the church which was at Antioch prophets and doc- 
tors. ... And as they were ministering to the Lord and fasting, 
the Holy Ghost said to them: ‘Separate me Saul and Barnabas 
for the work whereunto I have taken them.’ Then they fasting 
and praying and imposing their hands upon them, sent them away.” 
Therefore it was by prayer and the laying on of hands that Saul 
and Barnabas were ordained priests, and in chapter vi, 6, we read 
that the Apostles “praying imposed hands” upon St. Stephen and 
his companions. 

St. Paul writes to his disciple Timothy: “I admonish thee that 
thou stir up the grace of God, which is in thee by the imposition of 
my hands” (JI. Tim. 1, 6). 

The imposition of the bishop’s hands and the prayer that ac- 
companies it are the matter and form of priestly ordination; they 
are its visible sign; but in addition to them the Church prescribes 
anointing with holy oil, and the tradition, or handing over of the 
sacred vessels, and declares: “If anyone says that the sacred 
unction, practised by the Church at the ceremony of ordination, 
is not necessary, let him be anathema.” 

As in the case of the other Sacraments, the signs are more than 
merely visible actions, as by their means a special grace is bestowed 
upon the recipient of the Sacrament, provided that he puts no 
obstacle in the way. In Holy Orders he receives (1) power to 
administer the Sacraments and especially to offer the sacrifice of 
Holy Mass; wherefore the bishop says: “Take and receive the 
power to offer the holy sacrifice in the church of God for the 
living and the dead.” (2) He receives sacramental grace, i. e., a 
right to the graces that he requires in order worthily to discharge 
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his priestly functions. (3) He receives an increase of the sanctify- 
ing grace with which his soul must be adorned when he is ordained. 
(4) Lastly, his ordination imprints upon him a certain indelible 
character, in virtue of which he will be known for all eternity as 
one of the Lord’s anointed; and this character will distinguish him 
from the rest of the faithful in the same way as the characters 
imparted by Baptism and Confirmation will for ever distinguish 
those who have been baptized and confirmed from those who have 
not received these Sacraments. 

The word “priest” is derived from a Greek word meaning “elder.” 
Experience and prudence are the attributes which render old age 
venerable in the eyes of the young, who have recourse to their 
elders for help in danger and advice in difficulties. 

A priest is an elder appointed by God to be our counsellor in 
the all-important business of saving our souls. Hence he who 
is to be ordained should be really an elder, aged in knowledge, purity 
of morals and piety. These qualities will make him venerable far 
more than mere length of days. “For venerable old age is not 
that of long time, nor counted by the number of years, but the 
understanding of a man is gray hairs, and a spotless life is old 
age” (Wisd. iv, 8, 9). 

This Sacrament is called Holy Orders because by means of it 
God instituted a certain order or arrangement in the Church. By 
it the great body of the faithful is divided into two classes, clergy 
and laity, those appointed to rule in spiritual matters and those 
subject to their rule. The order established by this Sacrament is, 


however, something besides this general division. Just as in the’ 


Church Triumphant, in heaven, the blessed are arranged in 
degrees, so is there a definite arrangement among the clergy. 
Our Lord must have indicated this system, for St. Paul writes: 
“He gave some Apostles, and some prophets, and other some 
evangelists, and other some pastors and doctors” (Eph. iv, 11). 
For this reason the Church has used her legislative power to ap- 
point seven stages or orders leading up to the priesthood. The 
Council of Trent settled this decisively, saying: “Whoever asserts 
that in the Catholic Church there are not other orders, both major 
and minor, by which, as by successive steps, advance is made to 
the priesthood, let him be anathema” (Sess. xxiii, can. 2). 

When a man, who has been confirmed, is admitted to the ranks 
of the clergy, he receives the tonsure and then the first of the minor 
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orders, that, namely, of doorkeeper or porter. Having received it, 
he is entitled to keep the keys of the church and to exclude such 
as have been forbidden to enter on account of having incurred 
some ecclesiastical censure. The second of the minor orders is 
that of lector or reader, enabling a man to read the Old and New 
Testaments aloud publicly in the church. 

The third order is that of exorcist, giving authority to expel evil 
spirits from possessed persons. 

The fourth is that of acolyte. It is the duty of acolytes to pro- 
vide the wine and water required at Mass, and to hold the candles 
whilst the Gospel is read at High Mass. 

These four are the minor orders: the three major or higher 
orders are those of subdeacon, deacon and priest. 

The subdeacon has to see that everything necessary for the sac- 
rifice of the Mass is provided; he may solemnly sing the Epistle and 
assist the deacon in serving at High Mass. 

The deacon is the priest’s assistant; he may sing the Gospel at 
Mass, preach in the priest’s absence, baptize, give Holy Com- 
munion to the faithful and guard the treasures of the church. The 
subdiaconate and diaconate are very important, since all who re- 
ceive these orders are pledged to belong for life to the ranks of 
the clergy and to celibacy. The Church takes every means to secure 
the oblation of the sacrifice of the Mass with the greatest 
possible purity of body and soul; hence as subdeacons and deacons 
may in their official capacity approach the altar and assist the 
priest, they must renounce all sensual pleasures, and serve at the 
holy sacrifice with pure hands. St. Paul says that deacons must 
be “chaste, not double-tongued, not given to much wine, not greedy 
of filthy lucre, holding the mystery of faith in a pure conscience” 
(I. Tim. iii, 8, 9). 

The highest order is the priesthood. A priest receives power to 
change the bread and wine into the Body and Blood of Christ, to 
offer the unbloody sacrifice for the living and the dead, to forgive 
sins, to bless the people, and to do various other things tending to 
their spiritual welfare. Priests hold the keys of heaven. They 
are God’s ambassadors, proclaiming His will; they act as inter- 
mediaries between God and men, and are the shepherds of the 
flock. 

Priests are divided into various classes; some are simply priests, 
others are bishops, others archbishops, and others cardinals. Each 
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class has particular privileges according to its dignity, and supreme 
above all is our holy father the Pope. He is the head of the Church, 
appointed by God as the representative of Christ on earth. What 
a glorious hierarchy do we possess in the Catholic Church! It is 
a very great privilege to belong to any of these classes of 
the priesthood. Though the laity are not in actual en- 
joyment of this privilege, they can still thank God for having 
called them to a spiritual priesthood, for they have it in their power 
to make a spiritual offering daily to the Lord. Their bodies are 
His temple, their hearts His altar, on which glows the fire of holy 
love. At this altar they can offer day by day themselves their 
inclinations, wishes, affections and all that they possess; and in 
due time the King of glory, the Highpriest forever, will welcome 
them with joy and give them the robe of immortality, the badge of 
the highpriest’s office. 


XLVII. Matrimony 


Holy Matrimony, or marriage, is, as St. Paul says, “a great Sac- 
rament,” no less holy and important than the six Sacraments that 
we have already considered. Like them it derives its efficacy from 
our Lord’s death, and it has a peculiar significance inasmuch as 
it is a type of the indissoluble union. between Christ and His spot- 
less bride, the Church. If it were always regarded from this 
point of view, the married state would not be, as it frequently is, 
a cause of sin and ruin, but rather a source of grace. 

Marriage was instituted by God in Paradise, after He had cre- 
ated man in His own image. Adam received an immortal soul 
and, being in a state of innocence and sanctifying grace, was 
made ruler and king in Paradise, all creatures being subject to 
him. Then God said: “It is not good for man to be alone; let us 
make him a help like unto himself” (Gen. ii, 18). “God cast a 
deep sleep upon Adam, and when he was fast asleep, he took one 
of his ribs, and filled up the flesh for it. And the Lord God built 
the rib which he took from Adam into a woman” (ib. vv, 21, 22). 
Then God assumed the office of priest, and brought Eve to Adam, 
and gave her to him as a companion, uniting them in a holy bond, 
so that they might increase and multiply and fill the earth. 

Adam was united indissolubly and forever to Eve; and being 
innocent, free from all irregular desires and filled with the Holy 
Ghost, he was at once enlightened by the Spirit and perceived that 
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the rib, of which Eve had been formed, was a part of his own 
body, restored by marriage to its original position; so that, as 
she was before marriage flesh of his flesh, in consequence of their 
marriage they were two in one flesh. Adam could be separated 
from Eve by nothing but death, no more than he could be sepa- 
rated from his own body. “This permanent and indissoluble union,” 
says the Council of Trent, “was recognized by the father of the 
human race, at the instigation of the Holy Spirit, when he took 
Eve as his companion and said: ‘This now is bone of my bones, 
and flesh of my flesh . . . wherefore a man shall leave father and 
mother, and shall cleave to his wife, and they shall be two in one 
flesh.’ ” . 

This was the first marriage; it owed its origin and its sanctity 
to God Himself, and our Lord, the Son of God, taught us this 
lesson. The Pharisees once came to Him, asking whether it were 
lawful for a man to put away his wife for any cause, and He re- 
plied: “He who made man from the beginning, made them male 
and female; for this cause shall a man leave father and mother, 
and shall cleave to his wife, and they two shall be in one flesh. 
Therefore now they are not two, but one flesh.” As God, their 
Creator, joined them no less intimately than the parts of one body, 
our Saviour argued that no man had a right to leave his wife. God 
Himself united man and wife, “what therefore God hath joined 
together, let no man put asunder.” Moses, knowing the hard- 
heartedness of the Jews, felt that they were capable of most cruelly 
ill-treating wives found faithless to their husbands, and conse- 
quently permitted a man to put away his wife in case of adultery. 
In order to avert worse evils, it was sometimes permissible for 
one man to have several wives, but both these practices were con- 
trary to God’s intention; as our Lord said: “From the beginning 
it was not so.” Husband and wife were united indissolubly for- 
ever (Matt. xix, 3-9). 

Our Lord restored to marriage its original character, and raised 
it to the dignity of a Sacrament. It ceased to be merely a natural 
union, and the visible signs that form part of the ceremony, the 
giving of hands, and the pledging of troth on both sides, became 
channels of grace. The special grace given by this Sacrament 
enables those who worthily receive it to bear the difficulties of 
their state, to love and be faithful to one another, and to bring up 
their children in the fear of God. 
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Marriage did not convey this grace before it became a Sacra- 
ment, but our Lord imparted it by the application to it of His 
own infinite merits. It is only from His Passion and merits that 
Matrimony, like all the other Sacraments, derives its efficacy. St. 
Augustine thinks that He bestowed this grace when He honored 
the marriage at Cana in Galilee with His presence; and it is now 
communicated to all who enter upon their married life in accord- 
ance with the rules of His Church, with whom He is so closely 
joined that every Christian marriage ought to be modelled on His 
union with her. 


She requires the bridegroom and the bride to come to the altar- 
rails and declare before their parish priest, or another authorized 
by him to act as his substitute, and before two witnesses that they 
desire, freely and of their own accord, to be united in marriage, 
and they pledge their troth to one another and, in outward token 
of their pledge, they clasp each other’s hand and are blessed by 
the priest. 


No man can have more than one wife, and no woman more 
than one husband, and at the time of marriage both must be free 
from any tie; whoever is married is no longer free and cannot 
marry again, and whoever has taken a vow of chastity or incurred 
any other obligation, which is an obstacle to marriage, is also not 
free. 

Moreover, only Christians, i. e., baptized persons, can receive 
the Sacrament of Matrimony. 


Mixed marriages between Catholics and Protestants are valid, 
but the Church disapproves of them, and allows them only under 
certain conditions. 


Neither of the persons to be married must be affianced to any- 
one else; if either is lawfully betrothed, he or she cannot contract 
marriage with another until fitting compensation has been made to 
the person injured by this breach of faith. 


Those who wish to be married must conform to the ordinary 
rules of the Church. Their banns must be published three times, 
so that anyone in the congregation, knowing of an impediment 
to their marriage, may give information to the priest in good time. 


The Church requires the couple to be examined in the truths 
necessary to salvation, so that it may be ascertained whether they 
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have sufficient knowledge to live God-fearing lives and to bring up 
their children as Christians. They ought moreover to receive the 
Sacraments of Penance and Holy Communion before marriage. 
Matrimony is a Sacrament of the living, and whoever receives it 
should be in the state of grace and free from grievous sin. If any- 
one is married in a state of mortal sin, he adds a fresh sin to the 
burden on his conscience; and deprives himself of the graces 
which the Sacrament of Matrimony otherwise bestows. 


Finally, the Church requires marriages to be performed publicly 
by the parish priest or by another whom he has authorized to act 
on his behalf, and in the presence of two witnesses. Clandestine 
marriages and those performed by an unauthorized priest are not 
valid. 


The Sacraments of Matrimony and Holy Orders differ from the 
five others in an important respect; they were instituted for the 
benefit of Christian society as a whole, whereas the other five ben- 
efit primarily the individual who receives them. Holy Orders was 
instituted that there might be priests to administer the Sacraments 
and promote the salvation of souls; the priests receive graces, but 
not exclusivly for themselves. In the same way Matrimony was 
instituted for the propagation of the human race and that the num- 
ber of the elect should be filled up. 


Marriage is a holy state, imposing serious obligations which are 
not to be lightly incurred; and those who intend to marry should 
carefully consider what it involves, and not let their passions hurry 
them into taking a step that they may afterwards regret. 


XLVIII. Tue Sanctity AND UTILIty oF MARRIAGE 


I. Matrimony is a holy thing, being a Sacrament. Virginity and 
widowhood are both excellent, but our Lord raised neither to this 
dignity, whereas He applied His sufferings and merits to Matri- 
mony, as well as to Baptism and Confirmation, and gives a peculiar 
grace by means of the outward signs. It is no easy matter for two 
persons to live together, pledged never to part, and to take upon 
themselves the heavy responsibility of bringing up children. The 
special grace conveyed by this Sacrament enables married people 
to fulfill their duties towards each other and towards their chil- 
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dren. Marriage is undoubtedly a Sacrament and it is called so 
not only by St. Paul, but also by the fathers. 

St. Augustine says: “In the city of our God, on His holy moun- 
tain (i. e., in the Church), marriage is regarded not merely as an 
alliance, but also as a Sacrament.” 

St. Leo writes: “Union by marriage was from the beginning in- 
stituted in such a way as to contain within itself the Sacrament 
of Christ and His Church” (Epist. 92, c. 4). 

The Council of Trent stated: “If anyone asserts that marriage 
is not truly one of the Sacraments of the evangelical law, instituted 
by Christ our Lord, or that it does not convey grace, let him be 
anathema” (Sess. 24, c. I). 

A Catholic regards marriage not so much as a natural union, but 
as a Sacrament, deriving its efficacy from the sufferings of Christ, 
and no less holy and worthy of respect than Baptism or any of 
the other Sacraments. 

Marriage gains an additional sanctity from the fact that it typi- 
fies the union of Christ and the Church. He, the only-begotten 
Son of God, came forth from the Father into the world, being in- 
fluenced by His love for His bride, the Catholic Church, whose 
beauty He beheld from all eternity, and, as St. Paul says, He de- 
livered Himself up for the Church. 


The Catholic Church consists of all baptized Christians who be- 
lieve what Christ taught, make use of the means of grace that He 
instituted, and are in communion with His visible representative 
on earth. This vast association of all the faithful is described 
symbolically as a spotless maiden, united to our Lord by His in- 
carnation and redemption. Our human nature is now united so 
closely with His Divine nature, that we are members of His body, 
of His flesh and of His bones” (Eph. v, 30). 


This spiritual union of Christ and the Church is a type of Chris- 
tian marriage. He left the Father and was united with the Church 
so as to form one body with her; and in the same way a man 
leaves his father and mother and cleaves to his wife, and they are 
two in one flesh. Christ founded but one Church, from which He 
can never be separated, and so a man can have but one wife, and 
their union is indissoluble. 

The Church, through her union with Christ, became a fruitful 
mother, bringing forth children in every age to people the kingdom 
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of heaven; and in the same way Christian marriage is intended for 
the propagation of the race; but the children are to be brought 
up so as to complete the number of the elect, and be born “not of 
blood, nor of the will of the flesh, nor of the will of man, but of 
God” (John i, 13). 


When therefore St. Paul calls marriage a great Sacrament, he 
means that it is a Sacrament typifying the union of Christ and 
His Church, and it is great, because it represents the greatest of 
all mysteries, the Incarnation of the Word. 


God Himself instituted marriage in Paradise, and it must there- 
fore be an honorable state, pleasing to Him. Under the old cove- 
nant it was regarded as a disgrace not to be married, and a woman 
who had no husband, or whose marriage was childless, believed 
herself to be abandoned by God. In the New Testament prefer- 
ence is given to virginity, but our Lord was far from despising 
matriage, indeed, recognizing it as an honorable condition, He sanc- 
tified the natural union by the gift of sacramental grace. Our 
Lady and St. Joseph were married people, and Christ was a guest 
at the marriage at Cana in Galilee and worked His first miracle 
there. The Apostles speak of marriage as a holy state instituted 
by God. St. Paul says that he will lay down no law for his con- 
verts on the subject of virginity, because a special vocation is re- 
quired to this state, and whoever does not feel himself called to 
it, is advised to marry. 


IJ. In the married state certain things are permissible which are 
otherwise forbidden; and there are three blessings peculiar to it, 
viz., children, conjugal fidelity, and the special grace conveyed by 
the Sacrament of holy Matrimony. We owe our existence to the 
marriage of our parents, and it is a great boon when a marriage is 
blessed with children. “A woman,” says St. Paul, “shall be saved 
through child-bearing, if she continue in faith and love and sanc- 
tification with sobriety” (I. Tim. ii, 15). People have a very mis- 
taken idea of marriage who complain of having children; and still 
worse are those who are ready to enjoy the privileges of married 
life but not its burdens. 

The married state is, however, good and useful even when the 
blessing of children is denied by God, or when the man and woman 
mutually agree to refrain altogether from conjugal intercourse. “In 
our marriages,” says St. Augustine, “the sanctity of the Sacra- 
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ment is more highly prized than its fecundity. Among all heathen 
nations the advantages of marriage are its right to produce chil- 
dren and conjugal fidelity; among the people of God there is the 
further advantage of the sanctity of the Sacrament.” 

There are many instances of married couples who have preserved 
their virginity; such were St. Henry the Emperor and his wife 
Cunigunde, Marcian and Pulcheria, Count Elzearius and Delphine, 
St. Julian and Basilissa. 

The second blessing peculiar to the married state is conjugal 
fidelity. This implies that the two persons, united by the holy 
bond of matrimony, never abandon one another even in time of 
trouble, but hold fast one to the other in loyalty and love, having 
common interests and remaining true until death parts them. This 
they promise solemnly at the time of their marriage, when they 
stand before the priest, God’s representative, and all the congre- 
gation. It is a great consolation for each to know that there is 
someone pledged to love and help them, in sickness and health, in 
joy and sorrow. In order to strengthen and preserve this bond, 
God has made marriage indissoluble; nothing can sever it, and 
whoever leaves wife or husband and attaches himself or herself to 
another is guilty of adultery. 

The third great blessing conferred by marriage is the grace pe- 
culiar to the Sacrament of Matrimony. The matter is the mutual 
surrender of the body, which takes place at the moment when the 
man and woman declare that they there and then marry each other. 
Thenceforth, as St. Paul says: “The wife hath not power of her 
own body, but the husband. And in like manner the husband also 
hath not power of his own body, but the wife” (I. Cor. vii, 4). 
This surrender, made by one contracting party, must be accepted 
by the other, and each signifies assent, this assent being the form of 
the Sacrament. As soon as these words have been uttered in the 
presence of the priest and witnesses, the marriage is completed and 
the Sacrament has been received, in consequence of which the fol- 
lowing special graces are bestowed upon the married couple: (1) 
Grace to possess their vessel in sanctification and honor, as St. 
Paul expresses it (I. Thess. iv, 4), or, in other words, to avoid 
any breach of the marriage bond; (2) grace to love one another, 
as Christ loves the Church, so that they may be one in spirit and 
will, as well as in body; (3) grace to overcome the difficulties at- 
tendant upon living together and bringing up children. 
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The married state is, according to the Council of Trent, a holy 
thing, and must be treated as such; it must be kept holy in the be- 
getting and rearing of children, in the preservation of conjugal 
fidelity, and in the use made of the graces which the Sacrament 
of Matrimony confers upon those who receive it worthily, and ask 
God for aid to do their duty. 











































SERMONS ON THE GOSPELS OR EPISTLES 


SEVENTEENTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 


LOYALTY TO THE CHURCH 


BY THE REV. H. G. HUGHES 


“One body and one spirit.’—Eph. iv, 4. 


SYNOPSIS.—Men rightly place a high value upon their political and per- 
sonal liberty; claiming, and justly claiming, free thought and free speech 
in regard to government—policy, free action in regard to private affairs. 
The Catholic Church approves of this liberty; of people choosing their 
government; though, once chosen, the government must be obeyed, since 
its authority is of God. 

But there is a higher authority than that of governments: a realm of 
thought and action in which entire freedom would be disastrous, 1. e., 
the realm of religious thought and action. “The heaven of heavens is 
the Lord’s; the earth hath He given to the children of men”—those words | 
of the Psalmist express a great truth. We are not equal to the discovery 
of full religious truth; nor to the formation—much less to the observ- 
ance—of a right code of morality, In these matters God has come to 
our aid by His revelation in Jesus Christ. In this all Christians agree; 
but when we ask “Where is this revelation?” there is a wide divergence 
of opinion. Some say that the whole of revelation, both as to faith and 
morals, is laid up in the Bible. But since a book cannot interpret itself, 
this inevitably leads to private judgment. Catholics are thankful to 
have been delivered from this error of private judgment. We know 
that revelation comes down to us, not only in the Bible, but by the con- 
tinuous voice of the Catholic Church. It needs that we put aside our 
human pride to acknowledge this, but we know that we cannot discover 
for ourselves the Mysteries of God; and we bend our intellects to “the 
obedience of faith.” 

This is not so extremely difficult for most of us—but there is a task 
harder for most of us than this. When we come to matters of conduct, 
it 1s harder to obey. Particularly ts this the case when the command 
comes mediately through the Church; e. g., It is easier to believe in the 
Mass than to go to Mass, etc., etc. It is easier to acknowledge in the 
abstract the duty of obeying than actually to obey. We want to enjoy 
liberty of action in these things: this is natural, for one of the foremost 
characteristics of man is free-will. Hence we are inclined to resent the 
interference even of the highest authority in these things. 

Yet there is an authority that has the right to interfere, even in private 
and personal matters, when they touch on religion, an authority to whom 

God has delegated His own power. To this we may apply the werds 
| of to-day’s Gospel “He that is of God, heareth the words of God,” while 

he who refuses deserves the rebuke. “Therefore you hear them not, 
because you are not of God.” 

Such is the authority of the Catholic Church—especially the Chief | 
Pastor, successor of Peter to whom it was said “Whatsoever THOU i 
shalt bind, etc., etc.’ To this authority we have to submit not only our 
understandings, but also our wills. We should never think of contra- 
dicting the Church’s dogmas—are we as careful to obey her commands? 
Yet these bind, for the most part, under pain of mortal sin. 
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Would it be an injustice to our Catholic people to say that possibly 
their sturdy independence leads them to forget a little sometimes the 
imperative nature of the Church’s precepts? One is tempted to think 
so when people neglect to ask for dispensations, or make excuses for not 
coming to Mass, etc. Those listening to this sermon may say “It is not 
we who neglect these things.’ Probably this is true; but there is such 
a thing as a TONE, @ SPIRIT, in any Catholic congregation, which more 
or less affects all its members. It might be a useful examination of 
conscience for us to ask is the Catholic TONE and ATMOSPHERE amongst 
us all that it ought to be—unmistakably and uncompromisingly Catholic? 


A grand enthusiastic loyalty to the Church on the part of good Cath- 
olics, a docile obedience—such a spirit would spread and would surely 
influence the careless, negligent, and indifferent. 


Let us make sure of this Catholic spirit. 


Men rightly place a high value, dear brethren in Jesus Christ, 
upon their political and personal liberty. Free thought and free 
speech in regard to the government and policy of the country to 
which we belong, free action in regard to our own personal and 
private affairs—these are what we claim, and these are what a 
free constitution professes, and to a large extent truly prcfesses 
to give us. And the Catholic Church approves of this liberty; in- 
deed, she has done more than any other organization in the past 
to gain it for the nations. She approves of people choosing their 
own form of government; she approves, under some circumstances, 
of their changing the form of government, though at the same 
time she condemns, as she must condemn, unauthorized sedition 
and rebellion. While the people may choose their government, that 
government, once chosen, has its power from the Author and 
Maker of nature and of man, and is to be obeyed unless it abdi- 
cates by an utter failure to do its duty. But there is a higher au- 
thority than that of governments; and there is a realm of thought 
and action in which free thought, free speech, and entirely free 
action would be and are simply disastrous; in which entire liberty 
gives man over to the slavery of his own ignorance, his own limi- 
tations, and his own passions. That realm of thought and action 
is the realm of religious thought and action; the realm in which 
we are concerned with the truth about God and ourselves; about 
our duty to God and the salvation of our immortal, undying souls. 
“The heaven of heavens is the Lord’s,” said the Psalmist, “but the 
earth hath He given to the children of men.” This expresses a 
great truth—in worldly things, worldly knowledge, worldly science, 
worldly government and civilization. God leaves man to his own 
powers of discovery and the lessons of experience to a great ex- 
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tent, while overruling all by His wise and gracious Providence; 
“the earth hath He given to the children of men”: but when we 
come to religion and the things of the next world, to the question 
of salvation, in other words, when we come to Faith and Morals 
—then, “the heaven of heavens is the Lord’s.” 

We are not equal to the discovery of full religious truth: we 
are incapable of forming for ourselves, much less of carrying out 
a code of conduct that shall ensure our doing our duty to God and 
thus saving our souls. So God, in these matters, has come to our 
aid. He has given us a Divine revelation, including the two ele- 
ments of faith and morals—what we are to believe, and what we 
are to do. That revelation is through Jesus Christ, the Incarnate 
wisdom of God, who came to earth to make it. All Christians 
agree in this; but when we come to ask “how does that revelation 
reach us: how am I, in this twentieth century, to find out what I 
must do to save my soul?”—then there is a wide divergence of 
opinion. Some say that the whole revelation of God, all faith and 
the whole of morals, is laid up in the Bible, God’s word. But be- 
cause a book, even when it contains the word of God, cannot ex- 
plain or interpret itself, this theory ends in private judgment, in 
that free thought and license in religion of which we see the results 
around us—inextricable confusion in belief, with its inevitable 
sequence, a lax code of morality and neglect of the true Christian 
life. 

We are not sufficient to ourselves in these matters, either to know 
or to do what is right. We Catholics are thankful that God has 
delivered us from the false notion of private judgment in religion; 
that He has made us members of the Holy Catholic Church, which 
the Holy Ghost has called in Scripture “the Pillar and Ground of 
the Truth.” We know and acknowledge, and are thankful for it, 
that religious truth, the teaching of Jesus Christ, comes down to us 
through the centuries, not only in the pages of the Bible, but by 
the continuous, never-ceasing voice of the living Church which, 
like her Divine Founder, is “the same yesterday, and to-day, and 
forever.” To her, in the persons of the Apostles, we know that 
Christ has said “going, teach all nations: preach the Gospel to 
every creature,” and “I am with you all days, even to the consum- 
mation of the world.” It needs that we put aside our human pride 
to acknowledge this; but we are aware of our human limitations: 
we know that of ourselves we cannot know the Mysteries of God, 
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and we bend our intellect willingly to what St. Paul calls “the 
obedience of faith.” We know that it would be utterly unreason- 
able and foolish to do anything else, and we are glad to learn from 
Christ’s Church, to whom He promised and has given the Holy 
Spirit to lead her “into all truth.” 

But there is a harder task, a task harder, that is, for most of 
us than the duty of belief. It is not so extremely difficult for us 
to recognize that we need a Teacher to instruct us in matters of 
faith; our very nature calls for a guide in these things, in which 
our intellect and understanding are concerned, and to which we 
feel that they are by themselves unequal. 

But when we come to matters of conduct, most of us find a 
greater difficulty in submitting. Here our human pride and way- 
wardness and love of independence are very apt to rebel. Par- 
ticularly is this the case when the command is not one that comes 
to us directly from God, like the commandments of the Decalogue, 
but one which comes mediately, through the Church, who has au- 
thority from God to impose her precepts upon us. It is easier to 
believe in the Mass than to go to Mass; it is easier to believe in 
Confession than to go to Confession; it is easier to acknowledge 
the duty of fasting and abstinence than to fast and abstain: it is 
easier to acknowledge theoretically that we ought to contribute 
according to our means to the support of our pastors and of the 
work of the Church in our midst than it is to give money for the 
purpose readily and generously: it is easier to acknowledge in the 
abstract the paramount importance for our children of a thorough 
all-round Catholic education than it is to obey the regulations of 
the Church and of the bishops by which that Catholic education 
shall be made sure of. We want to enjoy the same liberty of 
action in these things that we enjoy in political matters and the 
arrangements of our everyday life. This is natural; for one of 
the foremost characteristics of a human being is his free-will, his 
inborn desire to regulate his own actions. A man is jealous of his 
personal liberty of action above all things. So people are tempted 
to say, “whether I go to church or not is my affair; what I eat 
and drink is surely my affair; how I spend my money, where I 
send my children to school, these are my own business.” They are 
inclined to resent the interference of anyone, even of the highest 
authority, in things like these. 

Yet there is an authority that has the right to interfere in things 
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of this kind, in matters of moral conduct, in private and personal 
matters when they have to do with religion and the salvation of 
souls; and submission to that authority is part of the “obedience 
of faith” of which the Apostle speaks. The authority to which we 
must bow in these matters is a high one, the highest on earth; an 
authority that speaks and acts in the name of God, to whom Christ 
has said, “He that heareth you heareth Me, and he that despiseth 
you despiseth Me”; and “Whatsoever you shall bind on earth 
shall be bound also in heaven; and whatsoever you shall loose on 
earth shall be loosed also in heaven”; and again “If a man will 
not hear the Church, let him be to thee as the heathen and the 
publican.” In other words, we are called upon to obey the Church 
into whose hands God has delegated His own authority, declaring 
that He will ratify and hold good whatever she binds, that is, what- 
ever she commands, in the things of the kingdom of heaven, a 
church, therefore, whose words are God’s words, words to which 
we may truly apply what our Divine Lord says in to-day’s Gospel: 
“He that is of God, heareth the words of God.” He, too, that 
heareth the words of the Church, is of God; while he who re- 
fuses to hear and to obey deserves the terrible rebuke which fol- 
lows in the Gospel: “Therefore you hear them not, because you 
are not of God.” 

Such, dear brethren, is the authority of the Catholic Church, 
exercised through her pastors, the bishops, and especially through 
her chief Pastor, the successor of St. Peter, to whom personally 
and individually it was said: “To thee will I give the keys of the 
kingdom of heaven: whatsoever thou shalt bind on earth shall be 
bound in heaven, and whatsoever thou shalt loose on earth shall 
be loosed in heaven.” To this authority we have to submit not 
our understandings only, but our wills, which is harder. We should 
be scandalized were any Catholic among us to proclaim false doc- 
trine and go against the teaching of the Church; are we equally 
shocked when Catholics openly disregard the solemn commands of 
the Church? We should never think, please God, of holding or 
teaching false doctrine ourselves; have we as great a horror of 
disobedience to the Church’s laws and precepts? Yet to disobey 
these is a serious thing; for they bind, for the most part, under 
pain of mortal sin. 

Would it be wrong, would it be doing an injustice to our Catholic 
people, to say that possibly their natural, sturdy, and in some things 
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admirable independence of character tempts some of them to for- 
get a little the august, imperative and sacred nature of Church au- 
thority in the enacting of precepts? One is tempted to think that 
his supposition is true when people come, for instance, somewhere 
about Palm Sunday, to seek a dispensation from the law of fasting, 
which they have not observed during Lent up to that time, or 
when, trying to impress upon people the serious obligation of hear- 
ing Mass on Sundays and holy days of obligation, one is met with 
a smiling, unconcerned recital of various excuses of a very flimsy 
kind. Those who are listening to me to-day may say “it is not 
we who act in this careless manner, or who neglect the Command- 
ments of the Church.” This may be true. It is often those who 
need a sermon most who are not at church to hear it. But, brethren, 
there is such a thing as a tone, an atmosphere about any Catholic 
congregation, which more or less affects all its members; and it 
might be a useful examination of conscience for us to ask our- 
selves—is the tone, the atmosphere, the spirit amongst us one of 
docile, careful, even anxious obedience to the precepts and direc- 
tions of the Church in such matters as hearing Mass, fasting and 
abstinence, the Catholic education of children, children’s first and 
frequent Communions, the support, as generous as we can make it, 
of the Church by contribution to the various collections. 

A grand enthusiastic loyalty to the Church, to the bishops and 
clergy, on the part of you, my brethren, who do take your religion 
seriously, a very docile and careful obedience to the Church on 
the part of you who are good Catholics, but are possibly capable 
of improvement in this—such a spirit would spread, would create 
the fully Catholic, the unmistakably and uncompromisingly Cath- 
olic tone and atmosphere amongst us which we ought to have, and 
would most surely influence for good, and for their own salvation, 
those amongst us who may be careless, negligent and indifferent. 

Let us make sure of this truly Catholic tone and spirit; let us 
not fail in the least thing in our loyalty to the Church, to the 
Pope, to our bishop, who amongst us is the successor of the 
Apostles, to all of whom God has said: “He that heareth you 
heareth Me; and he that despiseth you despiseth Me”; to whose 
solemn words of command and direction also truly apply the words 
of Christ in the Gospel of to-day: “He that is of God, heareth 
the words of God,” and if “you hear them not,” then “you are 
not of God.” 
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EIGHTEENTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 


THE SANCTITY OF MARY 
BY THE REV. J. A. M. GILLIS, A.M. 


“Blessed are they.”—Luke xi, 28. 


SYNOPSIS.—I. Judith a figure of the Blessed Virgin. Judith saved her 
nation from an earthly enemy and her people declared her blessed; the 
Blessed Virgin brought salvation to all nations, and all generations shall 
call her blessed. God could, in His omnipotence, have saved the world 
without the Incarnation, but in the Divine fabric of Predestination He 
has not willed to do so. Hence the Mother was as necessary as the 
Son in the accomplishment of His Divine plan in redeeming the world. 
St. Thomas, the Holy Scriptures, the Fathers, referred to. 

II. Mary the Mother of God. Proofs from St. Matthew and St. Luke, 
in the adoration of the Magi, and the address of St. Elizabeth. 

III. Mary’s intimate relation with her Divine Son argues for her sanc- 
tity. But her holiness is even greater by reason of her fidelity to Divine 
grace, than on account of her being the Mother of God. Scriptural ref- 
erence. St. Luke xi, 28. St. Gregory the Great's testimony. Compati- 
bility of her claim to being called blessed. Honor to whom honor is 
due—the motto of nations, and blessed by Divine warrant. St. Jerome’s 
comment. 

Conclusion—Mary’s place in heaven. The power of her intercession. 
Intercessory mediation proven by Scripture (Apoc., viii, 3). Confidence 
in the intercession of Mary. Scriptural references. 

A dark hour fell upon Israel when Holofernes, the haughty 
leader of the army of Assyria, marched against the gates of Be- 
thulia. Gloating over a series of victories, which brought proud 
kings and rulers suppliant at his feet, the boastful Assyrian defied 
the power of the Lord God of Israel to protect His people; and 
like a messenger of death, he brought his myriads of warriors 
over plains and mountain-passes until they stood before the walls 
of the doomed city. But a deliverer was at hand. The virtuous 
Judith, praying for strength from Him, who saved His people with 
a mighty hand, and confused the hosts of Pharaoh until the deep 
held their feet and the drowning waters overwhelmed them, went 
forth into the Assyrian camp, and cutting off the head of the proud 
Holofernes, took it in triumph to the camp of Israel. 

It was then that the people of Bethulia, rejoicing in their de- 
liverance, sang the praises of Judith, through whom the Lord gave 
them victory; and Achior declared her blessed, saying: “Blessed 
art thou by thy God, in every tabernacle of Jacob, for in every 
nation that shall hear thy name, the God of Israel shall be magnified 


on occasion of thee” (Judith xiii, 31). 
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Judith saved Israel from the power of an earthly enemy, and 
her people called her blessed. There is another—the anti-type of 
Judith, who through her place in the Divine scheme of Redemp- 
tion, brought eternal salvation to all men. Hence, in the words 
of the Holy Ghost, “All generations shall call her blessed.” Down 
through all the centuries in prophecy and its fulfillment, the name 
of Mary stands, side by side, with that of the Redeemer, forming 
with it a union inseparably bound in God’s Divine plan, and in the 
harmony of nature itself. As the angelic doctor says, God in His 
omnipotence could have saved the human race without the In- 
carnation, but, in the Divine fabric of predestination, that man, 
consistently with his nature, should attain his eternal end it was 
necessary that God should become man. Accordingly, the Scripture 
says: “God so loved the world as to give His only-begotten Son, 
that whosoever believeth in Him, may not perish, but may have 
life everlasting ” (John iii, 16). It follows, then, that the mother 
as well as the son was essential in the Divine plan of redeeming 
man; and that when the archangel, bearing from the throne of 
God the message of the Incarnation, announced to Mary this 
mystery of God becoming man, on her assent to the proposition 
hung the accomplishment of the scheme of Redemption. 

In view of this part which Mary plays in the mystery of the 
Incarnation, St. Irenaeus, father of the Church, who was instructed 
by disciples of the Apostles, says: “As Eve, by disobeying, became 
for herself, and for the whole human race, the cause of ruin, so 
Mary, by obeying, became the cause of salvation to herself and 
the whole human race” (St. Iren. lib. iii, c. xxxili). And the 
great doctor of the Church, St. Augustine, says: “Eve was the 
cause of death to men, for by her death entered into the world; 
but Mary is the cause of life, by whom life was born to us, and 
by whom the Son of God came into the world, that where sin had 
abounded there grace should superabound, and whence death 
originated thence life might proceed; and that He who has made 
life for us by woman, should overcome death brought on by 
woman.” The learned St. Jerome puts the same doctrine in brief, 
when he says, “Death came by Eve; life by Mary.” 

Going back through the long vista of prophecies to the very 
cradle of the human race, when the voice of Jehovah awoke in 
the heart of fallen man a ray of hope, the Mother has her place 
with the Son in the Divine promise of salvation. No sooner had 
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the sickly pall of sin tainted the fair face of the new creation, and 
our fallen parents had hidden in guilty fear among the trees of 
Paradise than God, in His mercy, promised a Redeemer. In the 
fulfillment of that promise the wicked designs of the infernal ser- 
pent were to be frustrated. That deceitful serpent had seduced 
the first woman, and through her brought ruin to the whole human 
race. Another woman was to crush the enemy’s head, and to 
bring salvation to the fallen race, “Because thou hast done this 
thing, thou art cursed. . . . I will put enmities between thee and 
the woman, ... she shall crush thy head, and thou shalt lie in 
wait for her heel’ (Gen. iii, 14). 

The centuries rolled by, and the prophets, looking over the 
mountain-tops of vision, scanned the hidden mysteries, and, from 
time to time, made clearer and clearer the promise of the Redemp- 
tion—the salvation which was to come through the second Eve— 
until Isaias, peering with keener vision, through the veil of the 
future, made the gladsome announcement, “A virgin shall conceive, 
and bear a son and his name shall be called Emmanuel” (Is. vii, 14). 

Again the centuries rolled on and the voice of prophecy was 
brought home to a rejoicing world, awaiting in long expectancy. 
The Angel of the Annunciation brought the message of gladness 
to Mary: “Fear not, Mary, for thou hast found grace with God. 
Behold thou shalt conceive and shalt bring forth a son; and thou 
shalt call his name Jesus. He shall be great and shall be called 
the Son of the most High: and the Lord God shall give unto him 
the throne of David, his father; and he shall reign in the house 
of Jacob forever. . . . The Holy Ghost shall come upon thee, and 
the power of the most High shall overshadow thee. And there- 
fore, also, the Holy that shall be born of thee shall be called the Son 
of God” (Luke, chap. i). 

St. John tells the sublime story of how the hidden mysteries of 
the Incarnation came to pass: “The Word was made Flesh, and 
dwelt among us, and we saw his glory, the glory, as it were, of the 
only-begotten of the Father, full of grace and truth” (John i, 14). 

The story so long foretold in prophecy is fulfilled; and an angel- 
herald announces the gladsome news from the battlements of heaven. 
Again, the Mother finds place with the Son. So long linked to- 
gether in prophecy, they are now united by the tie of nature, which 
time and eternity cannot break. “Behold I bring you good tidings 
of great joy which shall be to all the people. For this day is born 
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to you a Saviour, who is Christ the Lord, in the city of David .. . 
and they came with haste and found Mary, and the infant lying 
in a manger” (Luke ii, 10-16). In the narrative of the first of 
the Evangelist we are in touch with the same sublime story of the 
Son, and the Mother in the mystery of the Incarnation: “And 
entering the house they found the child, with Mary, his mother, 
and falling down they adored him, and opening their treasures, 
they offered him gifts, gold, frankincense and myrrh” (Matt ii, 11). 

The Scripture, here, bears testimony not only to the fact of 
Mary being the mother, but that He of whom she was the mother 
was God, whom falling down they adored. Hence, St. Elizabeth, 
inspired by the Holy Ghost, addresses her as the Mother of God: 
“Whence is this to me that the mother of my Lord should come to 
me” (Luke i, 43). And she herself, pouring forth the praises of 
her soul to Him who exalted her, bears witness to the truth which 
all ages will echo, and the blessed in Heaven proclaim in eternal 
canticles: ““Behold, from henceforth all generations shall call me 
blessed, because He that is mighty has done great things to me; 
and holy is His name” (Luke i, 48-49). 

When the people were in admiration of the heavenly words which 
fell from the Divine lips they cried out in rapture, biessing her 
whose glorious privilege it was to be His mother. But the Saviour 
said to them: “Yea rather, blessed are they who hear the word and 
keep it” (Luke xi, 28). The fathers of the Church find in that 
comment of the Saviour a fitting eulogy on the sanctity of Mary. 
This sanctity they declare rendering her more pleasing to God, and 
making her more worthy of being called blessed than even her 
supereminent dignity of Mother of God. And the words of the 
Saviour in the text referred to, justified this conclusion. Mary is 
then doubly blessed; she is blessed because He that is mighty hath 
done great things to her; and she is blessed because she qualified 
herself for the dignity to which she was raised by the most faithful 
observance of every dictate of the law of God, so that she who 
was from her conception immaculate, preserved herself immacu- 
late from all stain of sin and imperfection in view of which the 
inspired writer in the Canticle of Canticles says, in admiration: 
“Thou art all fair, and there is no spot in thee.” Hence, also the 
Church addresses her, as most faithful virgin, in the fidelity in 
which she guarded and increased the virtues with which God en- 
dowed her. It was this which led St. Gregory the Great to say 
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of her: “Mary is greater, more exalted, and more worthy of our 
admiration, on account of this extraordinary fidelity to God’s grace 
than even by the title of Mother of God.” 

Can we conceive of anything more fitting than Mary’s claim to 
being declared blessed? In the world around us we are accus- 
tomed to honor those who render distinguished service to their 
country. Sages and poets sing the praises of such faithful ser- 
vants; their example is held in admiration, and costly monuments 
are raised to perpetuate their memory. And this is because it is 
compatible and just and blessed by Divine warrant to render honor 
to whom honor is due. St. Paul, the inspired teacher of nations, 
keeps us in mind of this when he says: “Honor to whom honor.” 

King Assuerus, one day, asked one of his courtiers how that man 
should be honored whom the king wished to honor, and the courtier 
replied: “That man whom the king desireth to honor ought to be 
clothed with the king’s apparel, and to be set upon the horse the 
king rideth upon, and to have the royal crown placed on his head. 
And let the first of the king’s princes and nobles hold his horse, 
and going through the streets of the city proclaim before him and 
say: Thus shall he be honored whom the king hath a mind to 
honor” (Esther vi, 6-9). If an earthly king approved of such 
honor to a subject, however faithful as a servant, how worthy of 
honor is she who enjoys the dignity of the elect daughter of the 
Eternal Father, the mother of the Eternal Son, and the spouse of 
the Eternal Spirit? 

When the mother of King Solomon came to visit him, although 
she was but his subject, the great and wise king received her in 
a manner becoming the mother of a king of Israel. Hence, he 
commanded that a throne should be placed for the king’s mother; 
and when she appeared he arose with reverential respect, bowed 
to her, and placed her at his right hand. The prophet Ezechiel, 
referring to the glory of the new temple of Jerusalem because the 
Lord entered it in person, says that the eastern gate thereof re- 
mains shut because through it the Lord had passed: “And the 
Lord said to me: This gate shall be shut; it shall not be opened; 
and no man shall pass through it; because the Lord the God of 
Israel had entered by it and it shall be shut” (Ezech. xliv, 21). 
St. Jerome regards this privileged gate of the holy temple as a 
figure of the Blessed Virgin. Through this eastern gate the “High 
Priest forever” passed into the sanctuary, so Mary is the blessed 
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gate through which the same Highpriest entered the world. If 
such reverence, then, was due to this gate of the Lord in the 
temple of Jerusalem; if such reverence to the mother of the king 
of Israel, how profound should be our reverence for Mary, the 
mother of the king of heaven through whom He brought us sal- 
vation ! 

Mary is styled “The Gate of Heaven,” and the words have their 
significance not only metaphorically, but symbolically as well; for 
she is truly the gate of salvation, through which Redemption came 
to the world. And the Church applying to her the words of the 
psalmist, “The Lord loves the gates of Zion above all the taber- 
nacles of Jacob,” reminds us of how she is elevated above all 
other creatures and how, on account of her sanctity, she is the 
special object of the complacency of the God-head. How fittingly, 
then, does she, herself, in her blessed canticle of praise and thanks- 
giving, declare that all generations shall call her blessed; and how 
well do the words of the text apply to her! Blessed is she, not 
only because she is the mother of all sanctity, but even more, be- 
cause she is the true mirror of all perfection that is possible to 
created nature. 

While we rejoice in the election of Mary, and join in the words 
of the Canticle, and with the voice of generations in calling her 
blessed, we also invoke her as our mediatrix of intercession with 
God. If, as we are assured, in the words of the Apocalypse, the 
continual office of the saints in glory is pouring out their prayers 
for us to the throne of God, how much confidence should we have 
in the power of intercession of her who, alone, can address God 
as her son. When with a mother’s solicitude and undying love, 
she sought and found Him in the temple, her maternal instinct 
found utterance in the words: “Son, why hast thou done this to 
us.” And He proved His filial fidelity to her and His foster- 
father: “Going down to Nazareth, He was subject to them.” When, 
at the marriage-feast, her tender heart was touched at the con- 
fusion of her hosts, even without being asked she made to Him 
her touching appeal which brought from His Divine hands a 
miraculous gift—the water-made wine, to relieve those who were in 
trouble. | 

Now that she is with Him in glory, can her maternal heart be 
less sensitive to the appeals of the needy or can her petitions to 
Him be less efficacious? If we look for an assurance of inter- 
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cessory mediation, let us gaze with the Evangelist through the 
portals which reveal to him the mysteries of the Apocalypse: “And 
another angel came and stood before the altar, having a golden 
censer; and there was given to him much incense that he should 
offer the prayers of the saints upon the golden altar which is be- 
fore the throne of God. And the smoke of the incense of the 
prayers of the saints ascended up before God from the hand of the 
angel” (Apoc. viii, 3). 

In the midst of this array of the elect who petition for us below, 
stands she who is their Queen, who is dearer to the heart of God 
than are all the tabernacles of Jacob. How confident should we 
be that all her prayers for us will obtain all that we petition for! 
Lay all your petitions for all your needs at her feet and invoke 
her as the Divine Mother, ever declared blessed. 





NINETEENTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 
FOLLOWERS OF JESUS 
BY THE REV. P. J. GANNON, S.J. 


“Put on the new man, who according to God is created in justice and 
holiness of truth.”—Eph. iv, 24. 


SYNOPSIS.—W hat is meant by putting on the new man? It means putting 
on Christ. 
How do we put on Christ? 
1. By belief in Him. Faith. 
2. By trust in Him. Hope. 
3. By love of Him. Charity. 
Our charity must extend to our neighbor and must be genuine—not 
one of the many counterfeits popular at the present day. 


There is no figure of speech, my dear brethren, more familiar to 
Christian ears than that which depicts our spiritual life as a long 
campaign. “The life of man on earth,” says Job, “is a warfare”; 
and St. Paul, who more than any other inspired writer seems to 
have been endowed with the soldier’s heart, is forever sounding 
the trumpet-call to battle. His language throbs with the force and 
vehemence of a brave man, conscious of a noble cause and con- 
fident of a glorious victory. His is a clarion note that thrills the 
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blood and chases pale-faced fear. The very difficulty of his lan- 
guages with its highly-wrought and involved imagery, springs from 
the ardor of an imagination that is fired with the spectacle of that 
tremendous struggle that is ever going forward between the elect 
of God and the serried hosts of hell. His supreme spiritual insight, 
his large and ample vision, enables him to survey the whole the- 
atre of war. He beholds God’s city straightly leaguered, counts the 
camp-fires of unnumbered legions, sees the vast and cruel hordes 
that converge against its holy towers, knows their malice and their 
cruelty and their guile. Meanwhile, also, he marks, with astonish- 
ment and a holy indignation, that the sentinels are drowsy at their 
posts, the soldiers buried in slumber, or holding wassail, when 
they should be out upon the walls, to fling back the scaling-ladders 
rising in the darkness, and crush the sappers mining at the gates. 
And as he thinks of what it all means, and what eternal issues are 
at stake, his cry of warning rings high and shrill above the sleep- 
ing city, summoning all to arms. 

But, in truth, the wonder is that we should ever need this cry, 
that we can ever forget the fact, evident to all of us from the dawn 
of reason, that we, fallen children of Adam, are heirs to unceasing 
combat and lifelong strife. Are these not hours when the cruel 
and relentless assaults of the enemy make us weary of existence? 
Do we not sigh for a respite from a struggle that frets, and chafes, 
and galls, and knows no end? Do we not at times experience 
something of the haunting fear of hunted outlaws with sleuth- 
hounds on their trail? Happy is he indeed, but surely exceptional, 
who has never exclaimed in the bitterness of a storm-tossed soul, 
“Miserable man! who will deliver me from the body of this death?” 

Yet we do forget it, at least partially and for a time. We gave 
way to a sense of false security, which is just the moment the 
enemy chooses for attack. And when we are roused to a realiza- 
tion of our danger, we are as likely as not, more unmanned by 
terror than spurned to activity. Some things of a fatalistic de- 
spair creeps over us, and we are inclined to indulge our hearts in 
vain repining. But no sighing or repining will help matters. We 
are now, once for all, caught in the zone of strife, and we must 
perforce take part with one side or another. There is no neutrality 
here; there can be none. “He that is not with me is against me,” 
says Christ; “and he that gathereth not with me scattereth.” From 
the moment when we waken in the morning till, in the evening, 
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the tired eyelids close upon the tired eyes, we are, and must be, 
crusaders of Christ, or traitors to His cause and deserters to the 
foe. 

This is the central fact of life, however much we may ignore it, 
or try to forget it. It is more real, more vital, more dramatic 
than any war that man can wage on sea or land or air. And we 
are at once the combatants and the arena. It is fought out in the 
amphitheatre of our own hearts, by our own wills and the grace 
of God, against the foes from without and the traitors from within 
that would lead us captive to the law of iniquity. 

We need armor, then, and in this combat no armor is of avail 
save only the armor of God. Without it we are helpless and de- 
fenseless, foredoomed to defeat and death. With it we are masters 
of our fate and shapers of our destiny in time and in eternity. 
With it we can face with confidence the deadliest weapons of the 
foe. In one of those old masterpieces that have come down to us 
from the Pagan world, we read how a certain warrior was pos- 
sessed of a magic sword, which dealth death and destruction all 
around, until it encountered the armor forged by a god, at the 
request of a goddess, for her mortal son, and then it was shivered 
into bits. An idle tale, a poet’s dream! Yet rich in instruction, 
and very applicable to our purpose. We find a great adversary 
raging on the tented field of life and laying the proudest champions 
low. His sword seems charmed, his strong right arm invincible; 
his shouts of triumph fill the air, his onset is as the lion’s spring, 
deadly and terrible. And we, what have we to oppose to so formi- 
dable a foe? Of ourselves, nothing. That at least is certain. It 
is taught us by faith, and brought home to us with stern insistence 
by daily experience. But fortunately we are not left to ourselves, 
and if we have a formidable foe we have an omnipotent ally who, if 
we are loyal to Him, will infallibly help us to victory; nay, not 
merely an ally, but a prince and chief and captain, who will lead 
us securely through all dangers, if only we do not fall out of the 
ranks, if only we don His armor and fight beneath His flag. No 
one has ever fallen in this fight who has not either neglected to 
put on the armor of God, or, with supreme folly, has discarded it 
in the heat of conflict. - 

But what then is this armor, and how shall we put it on? St. 
Jerome, on this passage, says that Christ is our armor; and so this 
exhortation of St. Paul reduces itself to that other one: “Put ye 
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on the Lord Jesus.” Yes, my dear brethren, Christ is our panoply 
—lance and sword and shield; and we must put off the old man 
and put on the New Adam, the Saviour, if we are to come to vic- 
tory in our life’s endeavor. Yet we may carry our inquiry a step 
farther, and ask what is meant by putting on Christ? It is a met- 
aphor, and sufficiently vague. We must translate it into more con- 
crete language. . 

First, then, the putting on of Christ begins with belief in His 
doctrine, acceptance of His creed. Even in our present content 
St. Paul teaches us this quite plainly: “Stand, therefore, having 
your loins girt about with truth, and having on the breastplate of 
justice; and your feet shod with the preparation of the gospel of 
peace; in all things taking the shield of faith.” Now of course 
we have long ago done this; we are members of His Church, and 
have scarcely been tempted to exchange it for any of the choice 
assortment of freakish and fantastic things that the modern world 
calls creeds. We do not seriously seek the words of life, the heal- 
ing of our souls, with the followers of Mrs. Eddy, anymore than 
we should go to Salt Lake City to reform our morals. Neither 
are we prepared to accept the arrogant and unfounded pretensions 
of a handful of German professors, who come down to us from 
the Sinai of the Higher Criticism with new Tables of the Law and 
a new Revelation, which is simply a denial of the old, and which 
cuts away entirely that mystic ladder, seen by Jacob rising from 
earth to heaven, and linking up our place of exile with our future 
home. 

But St. Paul was writing to Christians among whom he himself 
had planted the Gospel. Yet he warns them to take up the shield 
of faith. And very rightly, my dear brethren; for faith is not an 
indivisible thing, which we possess in its entirety and perfection 
or not at all. We may be Christians, free from all taint of heresy, 
and yet very weak in faith. Our belief may be a dull assent, which 
has very little influence upon our lives. We may believe because 
we have inherited belief from pious parents, or because between 
the mysteries involved in our creed and the more numerous and 
inexplicable mysteries of unbelief we cannot hesitate. But such a 
faith cold, dull, inactive, is little likely to prove an impenetrable 
buckler against the shafts of the foe, or to sustain our courage in 
the stress of strife. 

Such was not the faith that animated the saints and transformed 
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them into heroes. Such was not the faith that fired the heart of 
Paul himself, and made him a standard-bearer of Christ. For him 
the truths of faith had become more real, more vivid, more trust- 
worthy than the material truths in the midst of which he lived. 
To his enlightened gaze the things of earth were shadows, dim re- 
flections, seen in a glass darkly, of the realities behind the veil. 
Faith was the substance of things to be hoped for, the testimony 
of things unseen. And it is this faith he would have us put on as 
a shield, seeing that it alone has power to shield us. 

Now, my dear brethren, we hear a lot about the difficulty of 
faith in these advanced and scientific days. Many loud-mouthed, 
random-talking men would persuade us that the triumphal prog- 
ress of human knowledge involves a corresponding rout of ancient 
faith, as if there were some irreconcilable feud between them. The 
best answer to all these wild assertions of the quacks and cheap- 
jacks of science is just the plain historical fact that most of the 
great and noble investigators, who have indeed enlarged the boun- 
daries of knowledge and rescued whole regions from the realms 
of chaos and old night, have been men of ardent faith and simple 
piety. I need not go over the long catalogue from Copernicus to 
Lord Kelvin—to speak only of the dead. Even the greatest, most 
honored, and most honorable of those who have espoused negation, 
who have thought to solve life’s riddle without the admission of 
the Supernatural, have frankly avowed the failure of all philos- 
ophers to clear up the mysteries of human life, or salve the sorrows 
of human hearts. There is a passage in Spencer’s autobiography 
which is as noble in its candor as it is tragic in its hopelessness. 
It describes how, in later life, when, as spring followed spring, he 
began to feel that there was now.a great and growing probability 
that he was looking on the opening flowers for the last time, the 
sense of mystery grew upon him with a painful insistence that 
would not be charmed away. And, as he thought of all the diffi- 
culties inherent in a naturalistic interpretation of the universe, he 
exclaimed: “No wonder that men take refuge in authoritative 
dogma! Religious creeds, which in one way or another occupy 
the sphere that nationalistic interpretation seeks to occupy, and 
fails, and fails the more it seeks, I have come to regard with a sym- 
pathy based on community of need.” It is left for the irregulars 
and camp-followers, for the motley crew of sciolists, who range 
themselves under colors in which they have never been enrolled, 
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who misrepresent science as much as they misunderstand religion— 
it is left for them to raise shrill cries and fill a venal press and a 
sensation-mongering magazine literature with final judgments on 
questions they have not mind or heart enough to comprehend. 

A living author, foreign to the Church, but reverent and tolerant 
and wise, writes of this class of shallow sophisters: ‘““Penmen, as 
book-writers are now pleasingly called, in their great haste to carry 
their goods early to market, are too apt to gobble up what they 
take to be the results of scientific investigation; and, stripping them 
bare of the conditions and qualifications properly belonging to sci- 
entific methods, to present them to the world as staple truths, fit 
matter for aesthetic treatment. There is something half comic, 
half tragic in almost headlong apprehension of half-born truths by 
half-educated minds. Whilst the serious investigator is carefully 
sounding his ‘dim and perilous way,’ making good his ground as 
he goes, ‘till captive science yields her last retreat,’ these half- 
inspired dabblers, these ready-reckoners, are already hawking the 
discovery about the streets, making it the ‘motif’ of their jejune 
stage-plays and the test of their blatant discourses.” 

In another place he adds: “We must all know many a sorry scrub 
who has fairly talked himself into the belief that nothing but his 
intellectual difficulties prevents him from being another St. Francis. 
We think we could suggest a few score of other obstacles.” 

Yes, my dear brethren, we could all mention various obstacles. 
Our beliefs in every department of knowledge depend largely on 
our hearts. And this holds good in faith, perhaps, more than in 
any other assent. On the purity, on the nobility, on the rectitude 
of our hearts will depend very largely whether we shall hold fast 
to the beliefs transmitted to us or sink to the level of the modern 
godless world, with its pride, its cynicism, its hard despair, its 
feverish restlessness, its unbridled sensuality. “Keep your soul in 
such a state as to desire that God exists, and you will never doubt 
it,” says Rousseau, and the advice is wise, whether he followed it 
himself or not. 

In very truth it is sin and not knowledge, it is pride and not 
high intelligence, that make the faith of our childhood difficult in 
maturer years. St. Augustine puts it with his usual power: “Al- 
though no one can believe unless he understands, yet by the very 
faith with which he believes, he is enlightened to fuller under- 
standing. For there are some things which we do not believe un- 
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less we understand them, and others which we do not understand 
unless we believe.” In another context he writes: “If wisdom and 
truth are not desired with all the powers of the soul, they can 
never be discovered. . . . By love we ask, by love we seek, by 
love we knock, by love it is revealed to us, by love, in fine, we 
persevere in what has been revealed.” Let us then love and we 
shall never doubt; let us guard the citadel of our hearts and our 
heads will never parley with unmanly fears. Let us exercise our 
faith, let us live up to it, and the living light within the soul’s 
central shrine will never burn low or wane. “Faith without good 
works is dead.” We may add that faith without good works will 
very soon disappear. Hence, as you know, the loss of faith begins 
with religious indifference, neglect of prayer, neglect of Mass, neg- 
lect of the Sacraments. “First comes tepidity,” sings a German 
poet; “then doubt, then hatred and derision. Half-thinking leads 
to Satan; whole-thinking leads to God.” “No one,” says a French 
abbé, “shortens the Creed before he has made a breach in the Deca- 
logue.” Surely this is of itself a proof that the Creed does not 
need shortening, and a proof that it is Divine and true. 

From faith springs hope; and this is the second element in the 
putting on of Christ. We put on the Lord Jesus in proportion as 
we arm ourselves with a great, large-hearted trust in Him, and 
in His power, and in His promises. Only thus shall we be filled 
with the joy of battle that should mark the Christian warrior. 
Despondency is not only a handicap in the fight; it is an insult to 
our Prince and His cause. St. Bernard gives us the proper atti- 
tude of followers of Christ in a sermon to his monks: “Put ye on 
the armor of God, not merely to resist the enemy, but to assail him 
vigorously and overcome him. For what think ye? His attacks 
may be grievous to us, but more grievous to him our prayers. His 
wickedness and guile injure us, but far more do our simplicity and 
mercifulness torture him. He cannot endure our humility, he is 
burned by our charity and racked by our kindness and obedience.” 
St. Anthony tells us that: “There is one means of overcoming our 
foe, namely, spiritual joy, and the abiding consciousness of a soul 
that is stayed on God which, dispelling as smoke the childish sug- 
gestions of the foe, follows up in pursuit instead of shrinking back 
in fear.” 

Now few things are more characteristic of our age than its hope- 
lessness, its despair. The world is stricken with morbidity, rest- 
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lessness, and discontent. No one conversant with modern thought 
can fail to be struck by the note of pessimism which seems to domi- 
nate it all. The air is full of passionate cries of rage and disap- 
pointment, cries that are rich in menace for the peaceful continu- 
ance of society. Revolt is the order of the day; and revolt is like 
a drug, the more you take the more you need, until the system is 
undermined and death mercifully supervenes. Very decidedly 
ours is not a joyful age. Its only idea of joy is license and licen- 
tiousness ; and it may be boldly asserted that the hectic joy of the 
licentious is in reality the saddest and most tragic thing in the life 
of man. When all the sources of natural, wholesome, holy happi- 
ness are exhausted, or choked or poisoned, then men crown their 
heads with roses, and fill their cups with wine, and try to kill the 
impracticable hours, try to chase dull care and escape the awful 
ennui which preys upon all whose hearts are not uplifted by some 
higher hope. 

Christianity first taught men the secret of real, abiding happi- 
ness. It dissipated the heavy gloom that lay upon the ancient world. 
It gave life a meaning, labor a sanctity, poverty a dignity, and suf- 
fering a sweetness. It did not put, and never was intended to put, 
an end to the thousand natural ills that flesh is heir to; but it gave 
men motives for facing these bravely, and enduring them, not only 
with patience, but even with gladness. Its message was a good 
message, or rather the good message, of all time, and it set the 
hearts of men pulsating to a heavenly music quite unknown before. 

If then we are followers of Jesus let us show it on our faces, let 
our lives be full of cheerfulness, let us never give way to that 
cynicism and pessimism that mark the followers of Antichrist. 
All is well with us while God is in the heavens and Jesus is on 
the earth, imprisoned in a million shrines to strengthen, comfort, 
and console. We can only despair when we have lost our belief in 
this great dogma, when we have let go our hold upon the robes of 
the Saviour. 

And if we would preserve this joy within our souls we shall find 
no better way than by the practise of charity, which may, there- 
fore, be called the third element in the putting on of Jesus, as it 
is the third of the great theological virtues. But of this great vir- 
tue what can we say that is not wholly and entirely inadequate? 
How shall we tell its praises? “God is. charity,” says the Holy 
Ghost, and what more is there left to say. It will be enough to 
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see how we may practise it. Nor are we left in any doubt or 
obscurity upon the point. “If you love me keep my command- 
ments.” We love God when we do His will and keep His 
law; nor can we love Him in any other way. Gushing protesta- 
tions of love mean nothing, and avail nothing, if they are not 
translated into action. Even our fellow-men are rarely deceived 
by mere professions; but God, who sees the heart, can never be 
hoodwinked. Certainly it is well at times to tell God that we love 
Him, to strive and kindle the glow of affection within our hearts; 
but it is better to prove it by faithful, loyal service. Nor is there 
any service in which we can better prove our loyalty than in the 
service of our brethren. Here again our Divine Master has been 
very explicit. If the first and greatest commandment is to love 
God, the second, and like unto the former, is, “Thou shalt love 
thy neighbor as thyself.” And again: “This is my commandment 
that you love one another as I have loved you.” , 

Yet I need hardly dwell upon a point so obvious and so notorious. 
Charity is the distinguishing mark of Christians: “By this shall 
men know that you are my disciples if you have love one for an- 
other.” And very forcible are those words of St. John: “If any 
man say I love God, and hateth his brother, he is a liar: for he 
that loveth not his brother whom he seeth, how can he love God 
whom he seeth not?” 

We must needs therefore practise this charity if we would live 
as Christians; but in the practise of it let us not forget that there 
are many counterfeits. Of these the fruit is that which is confined 
to words and never bears fruit in kindly deeds. But this hollow 
lip-service is not Christian charity, it is a fashion of speech by 
which selfish people would win for themselves a cheap reputation 
for kindliness. It is one of the many humbugs with which the 
paths of men are strewn. St. John has long ago set the seal of 
reprobation upon it: “My little children, let us love not in word and 
in tongue, but in deed and in truth.” 

The second kind of counterfeit is that which embraces all ex- 
cept our enemies, and those whose characters make them obnoxious, 
or tedious, or tiresome to us, and such as are poor and ignorant 
and uninteresting, or abject in the world’s eyes, or afflicted with 
some repulsive disease, or rendered melancholy by some terrible 
affliction. But Christ Himself has repudiated this spurious charity: 
“Do not the very tax-gatherers practise it?” 
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A third kind of counterfeit, very common in these our days, when 
notoriety is the very breath of their nostrils to so many, is that 
which is performed for ostentation’s sake—to win applause, or 
court esteem, or conciliate affection. But Jesus will not have 
our virtues minister to our pride, and teaches a very different 
lesson: ‘“Therefore, when thou dost an alms-deeds, sound not a 
trumpet before thee, as the hypocrites do in the synagogues and 
in the streets, that they may be honored by men. Amen I say to 
you, they have received their reward. But when thou dost an alms, 
let not thy left hand know what thy right hand doth.” 

The real and genuine Christian virtue is easily discerned from 
all such fraudulent imitations, if we observe the description of it 
given by St. Paul: “Charity is patient, is kind, envieth not, dealeth 
not perversely, is not puffed up; is not ambitious, seeketh not its 
own, is not provoked to anger, thinketh no evil; beareth all things, 
believeth all things, hopeth all things. Charity never faileth.” 

If only we consistently practise this charity we may rest well 
assured that we have in truth put on the armor of God, and may 
go down into battle with the fullest confidence that, like St. Paul, 
we shall fight the good fight and earn the crown of justice which is 
reserved for all faithful followers of Jesus. 





TWENTIETH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 
ON CONFIDENCE IN GOD 
BY THE REV. H. G. HUGHES 


“Jesus saith to him: Go thy way, thy son liveth. The man believed the 
word which Jesus said to him, and went his way.”—John iv, 50. 


SYNORSIS.—There are many whose spiritual life is weakened, and prog- 
ress hindered, by want of confidence in God. They have not, as they 
ought to have, in its fulness, the Christian Virtue of Hope. Yet God 
has done so much to arouse our confidence and hope. Holy Scripture 
is always praising God’s love, goodness, care for us. Cf. Ps. xcix, 5: 
xxxit, 10. Li. 10. cxxix, 7. So, too, in the New Testament; as in the 
First Epistle of St. John; especially I. John, 4. See also St. Paul, 
II. Cor, xiii, 11. Above all, the whole life of Jesus Christ is a persuasive 
argument for utmost confidence in God—John tii, 16. 

The miracle recorded to-day is one of those works of mercy that ought 
to arouse our eonfidence. 
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Circumstances of the Miracle:—Our Lord was at Cana; He had just 
escaped death at the hands of the people of Nazareth; when He had 
applied to Himself the words of Isaias lxi, 1, 2. He went to Cana; 
was met there by one of the officers of Herod, begging Him to heal his 
son who lay at home dangerously ill. Our Blessed Lord’s merciful 
treatment of him, rousing his faith, lifting it to a higher level; then 
granting his prayer, with the ultimate end that he and his household 
should become true believers. 

Often when we pray, our faith and prayer are as imperfect as those 
of the ruler. We are prepared to believe and trust if our prayer is 
answered IN OUR OWN WAY. God may rebuke us by delaying the answer. 
But if we persevere, He will grant what we ask, or something better. 
If we trust our Blessed Lord, we shall share the rulers joy at finding 
that our prayer, at life’s end, has been abundantly answered. 

Trust God ALWAYS, even against appearances. Words of a modern 
writer on God’s fatherly care. We must never distrust God. Above 
all we must trust Him implicitly for our salvation. We are commanded 
to exercise the virtue of Christian Hope. Yet with many hope is vague 
und timid; with none of the confidence warranted by God’s goodness. 
If we realized the goodness of God we should be full of the joyful con- 
fidence inculcated by the Apostles in the first Christians, e. g., Romans 
vim, 35, 37-39. : 

ts want of hope and confidence harmful in many ways. It weakens 
power of resistance to temptation. Worst of all, it enfeebles our prayer. 
Lhis ts a great evil, for upon prayer our salvation mainly depends. 
Prayer an infallible means of obtaining salvation. But he who lacks 
confidence will not pray well. Action and reaction of prayer and con- 
fidence upon one another. People who worry about salvation, But even 
great sinners can have sure hope if they turn to God. Words of Sister 
Theresa on this point. Confidence and prayer will do all. Practice, 
then, confidence and prayer, and we shall have the happy experience of 
the ruler of Capharnaum, 














There are many good and Christian souls, dear brethren in Jesus 
Christ, whose spiritual life is weakened, and their spiritual prog- 
ress hindered, by a want of confidence in God. In other words, 
they have not in the fulness that they ought the Christian virtue 
of hope. Yet God has done so much, superabundantly much, to 
arouse our confidence and hope in Him. Holy Scripture from be- 
ginning to end, is always praising, in joyous and confident tone, 
the undying love, the unbounded goodness, the fatherly care of 
God towards His creatures. “The Lord is sweet,” sings the Psalm- 
ist, “and His mercy endureth for ever” (Ps. xcix, 5). “Mercy shall 
compass him that hopeth in the Lord” (Ps. xxxii, 10). “I have 
hoped in the mercy of God for ever; yea, for ever and ever” (Ps. 
li, 10). “With the Lord there is mercy and with Him is plentiful 
redemption” (Ps. cxxix, 7). And if these things were said by the 
Jewish seers, the holy Apostles in the New Testament, speaking 
to the children of the New Covenant, again and again encourage 
and exhort us to trust in God, to hope ever and fearlessly in Him 
through Jesus Christ by whose precious Blood we have been so 
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plentifully redeemed. Read, for instance, that beautiful first Epistle 
of St. John, the Apostle of Love, in which he speaks so won- 
derfully of the joy that ought to fill the heart of a Christian, 
and of the redeeming love of Jesus our: Divine Saviour, 
“These things,” he says, “we write to you that you may 
rejoice, and that your joy may be full... . My little children, 
these things I write to you, that you may not sin. But if any man 
sin, we have an advocate with the Father, Jesus Christ the just: 
and He is the propitiation for our sins; and not for ours only, but 
also for those of the whole world” (I. John, i, 4). 
To the Corinthians, though we know from the Apostles’ own words 
that there were scandals and very imperfect Christians among them, 
St. Paul writes, though it has been necessary to threaten them, 
“For the rest, brethren, rejoice, be perfect, take exhortation, be 
of one mind, have peace; and the God of peace and of love shall 
be with you” (II. Cor. xiii, 11). 

And above all, dear brethren, the whole life of our Blessed 
Saviour, from the beginning to the end of His earthly career, is 
one long, persuasive argument for the utmost confidence in that 
God who “So loved the world as to give His only-begotten Son, 
that whosoever believeth in Him may not perish, but may have life 
everlasting” (John iii, 16). And the miracle recorded in to-day’s 
Gospel is one of those innumerable works of Divine mercy and 
Divine power which, when we read of them or think of them, 
ought surely to rouse our hope and confidence in the Almighty and 
most merciful Saviour who wrought them. Let us briefly recall 
the circumstances of this great miracle. Our Blessed Lord was at 
Cana in Galilee, the place where He had worked His first recorded 
miracle. He had just been driven out of His own home, Nazareth, 
by its unbelieving people, after a discourse that He had preached in 
their synagogue, when He proclaimed Himself as that One of 
whom the prophet Isaias had said: “The spirit of the Lord is upon 
me, because the Lord hath anointed me: He hath sent me to 
preach to the meek, to heal the contrite of heart, and to preach a 
release to the captives, and deliverance to them that are shut up; 
to proclaim the acceptable year of the Lord, and the day of ven- 
geance of our God: to comfort all that mourn” (Isaias Ixi, 1, 2). 
Enraged by our Lord’s rebuke of their mocking incredulity, the 
Nazarenes had hurried Him out of the city and endeavored to 
throw Him over a precipice. He escaped from them by a miracle, 
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and passed on to Cana. Hither hastened from Capharnaum one 
of the officers of King Herod, in deep distress at the dangerous 
illness of his child; praying Him to come down and heal his son 
“for he was at the point of death.” Our Blessed Lord saw in the 
suppliant too much self-seeking. He intended to grant his prayer, 
but He wished to lead him onwards and upwards to the desire of 
greater gifts than any temporal good. Moreover, the Divine Master 
knew that the man’s faith was not very strong. Hence His re- 
buke, “Unless you see signs and wonders, you believe not.” In 
agonized appeal the poor father cries out “Lord, come down be- 
fore that my son die.” He knew not that he was speaking to the 
Lord of life and death, to whom it was as easy to raise up his son 
if he died as to heal him before death. Not crushing out the spark 
of faith that was in the father’s mind, but raising it up into a 
brighter flame by His reassuring words and by the grace of His 
Holy Spirit, Our Lord replies, “Go thy way, thy son liveth.” And 
“the man believed the word which Jesus said to him, and went 
his way.” And as he went you know how his servants met him, 
and he learned that the child was healed at the same hour that 
Jesus had said “thy son liveth.” “And,” the Evangelist adds, 
“himself believed, and his whole house.” How gracious and how 
wise was our Blessed Lord’s treatment of this soul. He rebukes 
his self-seeking, He rouses and strengthens his faith, He rewards 
this greater faith which is His own gift by the granting of the 
poor man’s prayer. He crowns all by giving to him and his whole 
house the perfect gift of faith in Him. 

Brethren, often when we pray, our prayer and our faith are im- 
perfect as were the prayer and faith of the ruler of Capharnaum. 
We pray with faltering faith; or we make a kind of reserve in our 
confidence; we are ready to exercise faith and trust if our prayer 
is answered in our own way. We forget that it may be an evil 
thing for our souls if our prayer is answered exactly according to 
our own wishes: we do not trust God to give us, as He certainly 
will give us in answer to truthful persevering prayer, some blessing 
far greater than that we ask. God may silently rebuke us also, for 
our want of faith and the imperfect motives of our prayer, by 
delaying to answer it. This is to urge us to perseverance in prayer. 
If we persevere, He will grant at last what we ask; or, if this 
should be bad for us, He will give us something better, and teach 
us to realize that what He has given us is better than what we 
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asked for. And, dear brethren, trust our dear Lord that, when 
we have prayed long and earnestly without apparent result, we 
shall be surprised and overjoyed some day, as the ruler was when 
he met his servants and when he clasped his dear restored child 
in his arms, we shall be overjoyed one day when we come to the 
end of life’s pilgrimage to find what our faithful, trustful prayer, 
hoping even against hope, has obtained for us from the generous 
goodness of our God. 

Trust God, my brethren; trust Him always; trust Him to the 
end: trust Him against appearances; trust Him when He seems 
silent and the heavens seem as brass. God, beautifully says a mod- 
ern writer, “is our Father and Preserver, even as He is our Cre- 
ator; and having by creation begun His sweet dealings with us, 
we are for eternity in His hands, and in the days of our pilgrim- 
age and probation He is deeply interested in us, determined to 
leave no stone unturned to win us to Himself, determined to help 
and enrich us far more than we deserve; and so He bids us look 
ever to Him, with a hope, never to be confounded or misplaced, 
that He will love and help us to the end. No prayer shall be un- 
heard, no temptation too great shall ever assail us, no sacrifice too 
great shall ever be asked, no sorrow too keen shall ever befall us. 
If we be but faithful to Him, He will be so to us, and our hope in 
Him shall lead us home, where, for eternity, we shall hymn the 
fidelity of God to us His wayward children.” (“The Yoke of 
Christ,” by Rev. R. Eaton, C.T.S. London, England, 1906. No. 
XLVIII.) 

Brethren, we must never distrust our good God. Above all we 
must trust Him and trust Him implicitly for our salvation. So 
necessary is this that Christian hope, the hope and confidence of 
final salvation through the merits of Christ, hope resting on the 
power and faithfulness of God, is commanded. Hope is one of 
the Christian virtues that we are bound to practise. Yet with 
many this hope is a vague hope, a timid hope. It has none of the 
confidence that God’s goodness warrants. If we only realized more 
the unutterable goodness and mercy of God; His true will to bless 
us, to give us every good to save us, we should be full of that joyful 
confidence which the Apostles in the New Testament so trium- 
phantly urge upon all Christians. We should say with St. Paul: 
“Who shall separate us from the love of Christ? Shall tribula- 
tion? or distress? or famine? or nakedness, or danger? or perse- 
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cution? or the swerd? ... But in all these things we overcome, 
because of Him that loved us. For I am sure that neither death, 
nor life, nor principalities, nor powers, nor things present, nor 
things to come, nor might, nor height, nor depth, nor any other 
creature, shall be able to separate us from the love of God, which 
is in Christ Jesus our Lord” (Rom. viii, 35, 37-39). 

Brethren, this want of hope and confidence under all circum- 
stances in God is harmful in many ways; and it is no wonder that 
our enemy the devil loves to cast Christians into depression, fear, 
and anxiety. Want of confidence weakens, for instance, our 
power of resistance to temptation. But worst of all, it enfeebles 
our prayer, or keeps us from prayer altogether. This is a great 
evil; for it is upon prayer that the realization of our hopes mainly 
depends so far as we are concerned. Prayer is an infallible means 
of obtaining salvation. But he who has little confidence in God 
will not pray much, and will pray feebly. So want of confidence 
reacts upon prayer. On the other hand, if we will only pray well 
and earnestly, this habit of prayer will increase our hope and trust 
in God. Many people are continually worried about the great 
question of their salvation. Our Blessed Lord never intended that 
His followers should live their lives in continual anxiety about this 
matter. It is, indeed, or it ought to be, a matter of the first im- 
pertance in our thoughts. Not to be saved is to frustrate the merci- 
ful purposes of God; to deprive Him, so far as a creature can do 
this, of that glory which we were meant to give Him in heaven; 
it is to bring eternal ruin and misery upon ourselves. But there is 
no need for any Christian of good will who wishes to be saved, 
and who tries his best to do God’s holy will, to live in a state of 
terror and anxiety. More than this, the greatest sinner can have 
sure hope if he will only turn to God and throw himself into the 
arms of the infinite compassion of his heavenly Father, pleading 
for pardon through the precious Blood of Jesus. Hear what a 
holy soul, Sister Theresa of the Carmelite Order, known familiarly 
as the “Little Flower of Jesus,” has to say on this point. She 
was a soul of intense purity and ardent charity, yet she declares 
that even had she been a great sinner, this would not have lessened 
her confidence in the great mercy of God. “It is not,” she writes, 
“because I have been preserved from mortal sin that I raise myself 
up to God on the wings of confidence and love. Ah, I feel that 
even if I had on my conscience all the crimes that could be com- 
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mitted, I should not loose my confidence; I should go, my heart 
broken with sorrow, to throw myself into the arms of my Saviour. 
I know that He loves the prodigal son, I have heard His words to 
the Magdalene, to the adulterous woman, to the woman of Samaria. 
No! no one should frighten me, for I know how to rely on His 
love and His mercy. I know that all this multitude of offences 
would be swallowed up in an instant like a drop of water thrown 
into a burning brazier.”’ 

No! dear brethren, there is no cause for discouragement; con- 
fidence and prayer will do all. Let us practise, then, henceforth, 
confidence and prayer. Then, though life be hard sometimes, 
though our prayers may seem not to be answered, if we will but 
trust all the same in the goodness of God and the love of Jesus, 
we shall find, as I have already said, like the ruler of Capharnaum, 
when we reach our home after life’s journey is over, that our con- 
fidence has not been misplaced, and that despite our frailty, the 
love of God has conquered and won us for Himself through all 
eternity. 
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CONSECRATION OF RIGHT REV. J. M. LAVAL, D.D. 
AUXILIARY BISHOP OF NEW ORLEANS 


SERMON BY THE RIGHT REV. JOSEPH P. LYNCH, D.D. 
BISHOP OF DALLAS, TEXAS 


“Preach the truth in season and out of season. And the things which 
thou hast heard of me by many witnesses, the same commend to faithful 
men, who shall be fit to teach others also.”’—II. Tim, xi, 2. 


Most Reverend Metropolitan, Right Reverend Bishops, Reverend 
Fathers and Beloved Brethren: We assemble within this stately 
cathedral in the interests of the most sacred principles, the Divine 
truths of our Lord Jesus Christ. We come at the call of the most 
holy of institutions, his duly authorized Church. To provide for 
wider knowledge of the one and to perpetuate the life of the other 
is the glorious work of this morning. It is not surprising, then, 
that one of us arises to speak in connection with this solemn cere- 
mony, wherein with fervent prayers, inspiring chant, a faithful 
priest is raised to the sublime dignity of the Episcopate, and is 
thereby entrusted with the plenitude of the priesthood of Jesus 
Christ. It would be very surprising, however, were we so pre- 
occupied with the sublimity of our environment, that we would 
not look out from our high moral plane toward the horizon, and 
view, as through a glass, the intervening field, through the teach- 
ings of our holy faith. 

Not long must we thus turn our minds before our thoughts are 
attracted to the age, and especially to the spirit of the secular age 
wherein we live. To-day, especially in America, the age reviews 
its progress. Aglow with enthusiasm on account of its achieve- 
ments, it assures itself that the future will give it prominence over 
the past, as a reward of its cultivation of the arts, and of its prog- 
ress in the science. It is far from our thoughts to despoil the age 
of any of the laurels it has fairly won. 

We do not wish it to be without some source of consolation, 
when it is startled into consciousness of the many mistakes it has 
made. 

The folly of the age in endeavoring to measure all truths by the 
principles underlying its boasted progress must forever remain a 
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blot upon its memory. Its devotion to mammon, its eager study 
of the material universe, its unbridled license of thought, have all 
but crowded from the field of its mental activity all knowledge 
beyond the range of mere sense perception. The result is its fre- 
quent mistaking in the means of what is proper only to the end 
and at times the seeming elevation of the creature to the dignity of 
the Creator. But why chide the age? Is it not satisfied with itself 
—with its knowledge of God and the religion it professes? 

We do not indite it. Let it speak for itself. Let the answer 
come from industrial unrest where the great brotherhood of the 
human family is divided into two hostile camps, the one ever ready 
to fly at the throat of the other; let it come from the prints of the 
land, wherein we read of graft and greed in such unexpected places 
that fair Columbia hangs her head in very shame; let it come from 
the statute-books, wherein we read enactments at utter variance 
with the Divine code of morality; let it come from the school that 
teaches obligations towards mankind with no higher source for its 
authority than that of the state or of mere utility. Again, let the 
answer come from the pulpits, where ascends the cry for authori- 
tative teaching which will bring order out of chaos, induced by 
license of religious thought. In fine, let the answer come from 
emancipated reason recognizing no supremacy save that of its own 
wilfullness and capriciousness, as is attested by a misbelief at once 
sceptical, cultured and proud, of pseudo-university professors, where 
intellectualism runs rampant, overthrows God, outlaws Christ, de- 
clares the moral code a mere sentiment, the immortal soul mortal, 
and is ready to take up the work of Julian the Apostate. 

In the light of such facts, can it be maintained that the age is 
satisfied with itself? Evidently it is not. And with profit can he 
who doubts the lurking possibilities of those imperfections in fancy 
go back over the shifting sands of the past under broken arch, by 
crumbling column, and past stolid sphynx to the very dawn of ages 
whose existence men have left unrecorded. 

There learn wisdom by the sad experience of others. There 
learn from the children of dead civilizations in polished brass and 
chiseled stone the lofty heights from which their parents fell be- 
cause they would maintain their existence without the help of 
Almighty God. There do we contemplate the past rising and fall- 
ing like the flow of a mighty tide. 

At one time strengthened by the natural virtues of justice, truth, 
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honesty and purity, it towers in splendor and dashes its beautiful 
spray heavenward in the upward progress of the race, be that 
Phoenician, Egyptian, Grecian or Roman! And, then, alas! To 
fall down from its intellectual and material splendor as its people’s 
virtue ebbed away. 

Wise from such a meditation must this age arise, quicken its 
mental activities, and call for the assistance it so badly needs. Go 
must it like Pilate of old to the presence of the great central figure 
of all history and before Him ask: 

What is truth and the means to attain it? He will instruct the 
age and raise before it the structure of purest and sublimest moral 
truth upon the foundations of the natural virtues, justice, truth, 
honesty and purity, adding thereto those strikingly Christian vir- 
tues, Faith, Hope, Charity, fraternity, humility and peace. 

Thus rounding out the complete knowledge lost in the cradle of 
the human race and revived by Him of whom the prophet spoke: 
“T will open my mouth; I will utter truths hidden from the founda- 
tion of the world.” That the calamities of the past, with its moral 
darkness, might never befall the human race again, the Master safe- 
guarded his doctrine and appointed an institution to teach and to 
be a witness of Him forever more. This He did in founding, as 
the very nature of the work to be done required, an infallible, visible 
Church, His Ambassador to this and to every other age. He said 
to it: “All power is given to me in heaven and on earth; going, 
therefore, preach the Gospel to every creature. He that believeth 
and is baptized shall be saved.” He clothed it in His own authority: 
“He that heareth you, heareth Me; he that despiseth you, despiseth 
Him that sent Me.” 

Behold how wide its power: “Whatsoever you shall bind upon 
earth shall be bound in heaven, and whatsoever you shall loose upon 
earth shall be loosed also in heaven.” And then that His Messenger 
might have a great heart He arranged to remain with it Himself 
in the capacity of His love; that the head of the tired wanderer 
might recline upon His bosom He established the Holy Eucha- 
rist and the other holy services of Sacraments. Thus fashioned 
by His hand, He gave it birth, when, on Pentecost Day, from the 
Eternal Throne descended God the Holy Spirit to take up habita- 
tion among men—to be a perpetual teacher of the truth which 
God the Son did promulgate under the form of a man. 

Well might Jesus Christ from His exalted position reiterate the 
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words He spoke on earth: “He that will not hear the Church, let 
him be to thee as the heathen and the publican.” And now, that 
she was in the full vigor of life, might He emphasize what He 
said in the hour of her formation: “Tne gates of hell shall not 
prevail against it.’ 

She is the teacher, and as such what a flood of light she throws 
upon the problem of human life and destiny. She points out that 
God the Omnipotent is knowable, not only to Himself, but to the 
age in the days of its probation. 

That God, into whose veiled presence the mind unaided brings 
the age, draws aside the curtain and reveals Himself to those who 
seek in sincerity and in truth. She insists that the present life is 
only relatively important and that the lower forms of life within 
us we share in common with the grass by the roadside and the 
beasts of the fields. She cautions us that it is of little moment 
whether the vegetative proclaims itself by the rosebloom on the 
cheek, whether the animal in use manifests itself by our wandering 
unharmed through the ravishing beauties of God’s luxuriant nature, 
or whether the intellectual displays itself in business or social 
success. 

The one and only consideration is the life spiritual—eternal good- 
ness, sanctity; the life that gives worth here and worth hereafter. 
Ever is she about her father’s business—instructing the ignorant, 
chastising the frivolous, admonishing the godless, consoling the 
afflicted, caring for the widow and the orphan. Ever planting the 
flowers of faith, hope and charity, encouraging them to blossom, 
that the world may be filled with the grateful odor of Christian 
virtues. 

But this is not all: In those ministrations her limitations have not 
been reached; her aid has run the full gamut of intellectual, moral 
and social life. At one time we see her defending just govern- 
ment; at another encouraging learning and again administering to 
afflicted humanity in her magnificently organized system of. bene- 
ficence. 

History tells us that when the Roman Empire, undermined by 
long years of human excesses, tottered and fell before the assaults 
of the Hun and the Vandal, she it was who took the health and 
strength of the north and the gentleness and culture of the south, 
blending them together, thus saving civilization to Europe. 

When the wars of the barons and the abuses brought on by the 
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feudal system shook the development of the Caucasian race to 
its very foundation, she it was that kept aglow the lamp of knowl- 
edge; and through the narrow corridors of her monasteries have 
come down to us what has been preserved of the learning of an- 
tiquity. 

Again, when the terrible scourge from the Orient came to the 
very doors of Europe, and threatened to leave in the homes of our 
forefathers that awful blight it brought to once cultured Africa 
and western Asia, she sounded the warning, and, marching our 
sires under the Cross, broke the lance of the pillager. Under her 
influence did small schools broaden into universities, with a cur- 
riculum arranged by her enduring now for seven centuries. Scrip- 
ture and architecture triumphed as expressed in the Gothic cathe- 
drals. Painting attained its development in the inspiration she gave 
to her sons—Raphael, Murillo and Michael Angelo—the world’s 
masters of the brush. Poetry and music have been rounded out 
because of her beauty, the one to express itself in the works of 
the immortal Dante, and the other to reach its highest development 
in the soul-stirring blending of melody, the compositions of the 
mass. 

Science has had as its votaries her faithful sons, whose names 
are household words in homes of learning; Pasteur, Roentgen, 
Marconi, Volta, Ohm, Ampere and Galvani. And in very fact it 
was her Stephen Langton, who led the barons that wrested from 
King John the Magna Charta, thus laying the foundation of mod- 
ern popular government. She has extended her protecting hand 
to that haven of rest and that fountain of the nation, the family 
home. By her long line of Pontiffs she had stood an insurmount- 
able barrier against the violation of the Divine decree, “What God 
has joined together let no man put asunder.” 

All too briefly have I reviewed her glorious career. Let the 
age study it. She is ever ready to teach, and to do for the present 
that she has done for the past. How glorious is she, the grand 
old Church. Christian in name because of her Divine Founder; 
Catholic in name because of her widely extended influence; Roman 
in name because she rises to-day from her throne, the seven hills 
of immortal Rome, where the blessed Peter placed her, to whom 
her Founder said: “Thou art Peter and upon this Rock I will 
build my Church, and the gates of hell shall not prevail against it.” 

How majestic she is! 
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“In form and moving how like an angel, 
In apprehension how like a god.” 


The glory of the Father, the daughter of the Son, the Bride of 
the Holy Ghost. Beautiful is she beyond the beauty of the daugh- 
ters of men—our spiritual Mother. 

The message to-day to the dissatisfied age is that of the Saviour, 
“Back to truth, justice, honesty and purity; back to Faith, Hope, 
Charity, Fraternity, Meekness and Peace.” And that message rings 
in no uncertain words in the call of her Pontiff Pius X. ... “Let 
us restore all things in Christ.” 

My brethren: What a heritage is ours in the glorious past of 
the Catholic Church, and how eloquently her success bespeaks her . 
ability to meet the needs of the time. That we are striving to be 
worthy of her best traditions and of the mission entrusted to us, 
to-day’s activities bear witness. Well then can we afford to grow 
enthusiastic this morning because her growth has become sc great 
and her influence so wide in this Archdiocese as to require the 
presence of an Auxiliary to aid its distinguished and beloved 
Archbishop. It is with joy we assist our Metropolitan in this 
solemn consecration of his choice, which has been confirmed by 
God and His Holy Church through the voice of our Holy Father, 
Pius X. 

The new bishop comes not as an untried stranger among you. 
For thirty years or more he has been a learned, pious, zealous priest 
of this diocese. Thirty years or more—how long a time to have © 
done all things well; and yet, such is the record of Monsignor Laval. 

If we could follow the details of those years while he broke the 
Word of Life to the minds of the people by precept and example, 
or while he broke the same Word of Life on the altar or at the 
Communion railing to the hearts of the people. What a shifting 
of scenes, what a variety of experiences would fall to our lot. At 
one time we would behold him ministering in the stately cathedral, 
in the presence of a gorgeous throng; at another time in the lowly 
cottage surrounded by misery, pestilence and death. It was all 
the same to him whether his path led him to homes of affluence, 
with light, warmth and cheer, or to districts of plague shunned 
by men. He never deserted his post or swerved an iota when 
duty called. 

Is it any wonder then that the grand patriarchal Archbishop of 
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this Diocese, edified and impressed by such heroic priestly virtue, 
should have poured out upon him the warmth of his great heart 
and then have gone to the father in the very center of Christian 
unity and obtained the permission to enact this splendid ceremony 
of clothing him in the royal purple of immortal Rome and of 
crowning him with the plenitude of the priesthood of Jesus Christ, 
so that now the Master from high heaven may look down upon 
him and say to him, what He said to the Apostle of old: “Thou 
art the salt of the earth.” 

Monsignor Laval, I salute thee, Bishop Laval! 

Welcome to the hierarchy of Christ’s Apostolic Church! 

May the great office to which you have been elevated raise you 
to its own sublime heights and measure you according to its own 
needs. 

May this southland, with its far-famed chivalry, appreciate your 
apostolic labors, and may your fidelity to him who rules this 
province of the Lord’s Vineyard be the measure of peace abiding 
in your own soul. . 

May you at all times “preach the truth in season and out of 
season,” and may you “commend the same to faithful men who 
shall be fit to teach others also.” 





LAYING OF THE CORNERSTONE OF THE NEW 
CHURCH OF THE GOOD SHEPHERD 


ADDRESS BY THE REV. JOHN J. BURKE, C.S.P. 


“The Church is the pillar and ground of the truth.”—I. Tim. iii, 15. 


The great apostle of the Gentiles, in declaring that the Church 
is the pillar and ground of the truth, only reechoed the words of 
Our Divine Lord, which Lord Christ Himself pronounced before 
Pilate: “For this was I born and for this came I into the world 
that I might bear testimony to the truth.” The Church is the 
pillar and ground of that Godliness—that is Christ—which was 
manifest in the flesh, was justified in the spirit, appeared unto 
angels, has been preached unto the Gentiles, is believed in the 
world, and is taken up in glory. 
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The laying of the cornerstone, at which we have the honor to 
assist in the presence of a Prince of the Church, represents the 
work and mission of the Church throughout the ages. As upon 
that stone rests the whole edifice which will be reared here, so 
upon the Church rests the whole definite body of truth which is 
the revelation of God to man. Upon a stone is erected this build- 
ing; churches without number stand in every land, from great 
cathedrals to wayside chapels, yet the stone upon which they rest 
is hewn from the rock of Peter, upon which Christ has built His 
one, His true Church. [t is the pillar and ground of the truth. 
It speaks its Divine mission in the words of its Divine Founder 
—‘TIn this was I born and for this came I into the world that I 
might bear testimony to the truth.” 

Unto the world came Christ, and by the revelation of His word 
He transformed it. To the astonishment of men, He declared 
that the first and greatest of all truths was: “Thou shalt love the 
Lord thy God with thy whole heart, and with thy whole soul, and 
thy whole mind and thy whole strength.” The perfection of self 
and the perfection of the world must begin within each one’s own 
soul. Every man must do penance. “What doth it profit a man 
if he gain the whole world and lose his soul?” “No man can go 
to the Father except through Me; and he that will come after Me 
must take up his cross and follow Me.” From out of this per- 
sonal perfection, and only from out of it was man to be freed 
from gross injustice on earth, and eternal death hereafter. This 
was the keynote of his liberty, the paean of his redemption both 
here and hereafter. 

No wonder the ancient world shook with fear and trembled upon 
its foundations. No wonder they who crucified Him thought their 
most popular defense was—‘“this man has defied Caesar. We 
have no king but Caesar.” 

For the truth which Christ, the Light that enlighteneth every 
man, revealed meant death to the power of the ancient world. 
The state which had been all in all—from which men took their 
religion, their morality—and all that life and death ought to give, 
was not, after all, the end of man’s happiness and the measure 
of man’s worth. Man had a destiny to which this world was noth- 
ing. He had a life—every individual man—a life intimate, direct, 
personal with the God of heaven and earth. This was the sublime, 
transcendant truth that Christ proclaimed. Before it all other 
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powers, all other interests were secondary. Caesar was not to 
disappear. Unto Caesar were to be given the things that are 
Caesar’s. But unto God was to be given the full supreme love of 
the human heart. 

So Our Blessed Lord sat before the thousands on the hillside 
and spoke to them first the words of eternal life, spoke of the 
supreme gift that He would give them and which would be their 
food forever. So He met the poor fishermen; He bettered not 
their material conditions, but He called them to be His disciples. 
The sinful woman came to Him and His message to her was a 
message of pardon—‘Much is forgiven thee, because thou hast 
loved much.” He met the rich man and to the rich man also He 
gave the call to come and follow Him. To inspire each one with 
His own truth and love—to give them faith in Him—and an 
abiding love of His Father—this was the reason of His example 
and His work. 

He was no reformer—yet He transformed the world. His 
heart was not insensible to any wrong or injustice; His ears deaf 
to no prayer—He was the great Teacher of men because He taught 
them the supremacy of the great truth—upon which all truth and 
justice hang—“Thou shalt love the Lord thy God,” ete. He fed 
the hungry; He comforted the afflicted; He cured the sick, yet He 
proved the greater friend of man when He said—‘‘Son, thy sins 
are forgiven thee. Go and sin no more.” He gave not only tem- 
poral life, but eternal life. And that man is made for eternal life 
is the well-spring of man’s hope and the only true source of the 
world’s civilization. 

To His Church He said—‘“As I have done, go thou and do like- 
wise.” And her glory has been and is to-day that, first and before 
all things, she preaches in and out of season the personal responsi- 
bility of man to the definite revelation of Christ and to the com- 
mandments of God the Father, like Simeon of old, her mission is 
to keep Christ and His truth before the nations; declaring unto 
them “Behold the child that is set for the fall and the resurrection 
of many in Israel.” Above the things of earth she preaches a 
heaven that is to be, and the absolute supremacy of the personal 
relations of man to God. Therefore the nations of the world that 
have possessed supremacy and have been drunk with power have 
not only denied her, but have sought to blot her out by fire and 
sword. Because she teaches a responsibility of man to powers 
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greater than the powers of earth, because she teaches an individual 
conscience ruled by God’s revealed truth, because she declares that 
paganism and its tyranny are things of the past, she is oftentimes 
decried by men; termed the enemy of the State; and the foe of 
human progress. 

In answer she might point to her untiring work for the redemp- 
tion of man from the powers of the world that ever seek to make 
him their slave. She might point to her great St. Paul preaching 
the new doctrine of liberty. He journeys the highways of Asia 
Minor and Greece, weakened with bodily ailments, yet strong in 
the message he must give. He enters the schools, he stands before 
the powers of State, he shrinks not in the face of a world that 
mocked at him as ignorant and unprogressive, to preach the whole 
counsel of God. He is but one example of her work. The work 
that for the sake of man’s rights and man’s liberty defied for three 
hundred years the power that ruled the world, finally brought that 
power to the feet of Christ, and set the human race upon the road 
of liberty. She might point to the thousands of her children who 
went out in the face of death and taught the barbarian. Her lone 
missionaries, her schools, her monasteries, her universities gave 
that revealed truth of God to men. It made the conqueror tremble 
and retire; it bade the king halt in his tyranny; it claimed for 
each man right and justice and liberty. 

First and foremost was her spiritual work and by spiritual 
weapons she conquered. Her great saint and scholar, Thomas 
Aquinas, was the champion of her truth when again diluted pagan 
philosophy, through the Moors, threatened the basis of civilized 
society. Again she fought for the fundamental truth of man’s 
dignity and worth and again she conquered, taking what was good 
from the spoils, and stronger than ever in her office as teacher of 
men. 

Again, there rose in rebellion against her those who under the 
cloak of championing liberty left man without the sure and certain 
guide that alone can lead him in life’s true way and liberty’s safe 
path. The rebellion of the sixteenth century was to result, as we see 
it resulting to-day, in the practical denial, not only of particular 
dogmatic truths, but of all dogmatic truth. Men did not see the 
result; the Church did. When you have no power in the world 
that stands for Christian truth, then Christian truth decays and 
dies. Where man is supreme, there men are slaves. It would be 
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impossible to enter into this in detail. The facts are manifest to 
all of you. One significant truth I wish to emphasize—it is this 
—when you look through the vistas of all the years, all the changes, 
the cataclysms, the wars, the struggle of humankind during these 
centuries—above them all luminous, terrible yet sublime, is the 
fact that the Catholic Church has stood for the definite dogmatic 
truth of Jesus Christ. Never has she been false to her mission. 
Above and beyond all things, she has preached the supreme truth 
of man’s personal responsibility to God’s revealed truth and His 
commandments. Through her voice sounds the voice of the Teacher 
of Galilee, “Thou shalt love,” etc. Her teaching is not indefinite 
and changeable. Her morality is not whimsical, not dependent 
upon personal mood or temperament or a matter of economic de- 
terminism, but definite, exact, uncompromising. 

And as the only liberty is the liberty wherewith Christ has made 
us free, she has unflinchingly declared that it is necessary to listen 
to her, to hear this fundamental truth, if man is to be free, and 
civilization is to be known, for this fundamental truth is the root 
of all other truths and duties and relations. Her work has been 
to build upon the cornerstone which is Christ Himself. First 
and foremost she seeks to make man a Christian character. That, 
it might be said, is her sole and sublime mission. From out of that 
will flow the right upbuilding of human society, of justice, of social 
well-being, of true progress. Her voice has insisted upon this at 
ali costs. She has suffered and endured that men might be made, 
first, men of Christian character. Her hierarchy, her priesthood 
and her people, thinking nothing of temporal loss and temporal 
suffering, have insisted and will ever insist upon the religious 
education of .the child from his infancy to his manhood. She is 
the champion and preserver of secular knowledge. It is not that 
she loves the things of the mind less, but because she loves the 
things of the soul more. 

She will fill the world with that atmosphere, she will make her 
spirit of responsibility and of freedom—of subjects to authority 
and of authority to justice and to mercy—and of all to God—the 
spirit of the world where men with the knowledge of their worth 
may work out, with her charter of rights in his hand, the right 
order of society—and the welfare of all. Individual character, 
personal worth, independent dignity of man to conscience and to 
God—all other things may go—but those she will never abandon. 
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They are her life; they are her meat and drink; they are her vic- 
tory which overcomes the world. Her victory which overcomes 
the world, for the world may be taken as the powers that deny 
her and forget her, and claim, like the pagans of old, that man’s wel- 
fare and man’s powers are things that lie entirely in his own hands. 
It is evident wherein lies the great evil of the world to-day. In 
denying or refusing to admit the necessity and the responsibility of 
religious education the nations have prepared the way for decay 
in the very foundations of government. The State has been over- 
laden with responsibilities that have made it a master rather than 
a servant. To the State, the Church, by those who denied the 
mission of Christ, was subjected. To the State, thousands were 
led to look for their duty in the most sacred obligations of life. 
The State ruled their conscience, shaped their morality as to mar- 
riage; the rearing of children, all their holiest relations of life, that 
the Christian believes are shaped by God alone. From the State 
men borrowed their ideas of business morality, of business honesty 
and business justice. Their fellowmen consequently were tools 
and machines. Their justice was purely legal, not vital nor spiritual. 

To-day men look for redress and betterment not to character, 
not to personal worth, not with trust in their fellows, but to the 
State. And ultimately they will look in vain. If they want to 
solve the evil of divorce, they look to the State. If they want to 
improve social conditions and save their sons and daughters from 
ruin, they look to the State. If any evil exists, men say, “Let us 
make a law and heal it.” If they want pure food, they look to the 
State. If employers must be made to do justice, the State must 
make them do it. They have lifted the responsibility from the souls 
of men and placed it on the State. Hope, and trust in character; 
the instinct of liberty, under this great strain, are fast giving way. 
And a political creed that would make morality synonymous with 
a full dinner-pail, and the State, the master of us all; man an 
animal to be fed and cared for and made prosperously fat by a 
right distribution of the goods of this world, is gaining many re- 
spectable votaries. May the distance which we have traveled, may 
the extent to which modern panaceas forgetting Christian truth 
have forgotten Christian principles, and led us to surrender with 
indifference the liberty for which our fathers fought, arouse in us 
a sense of the needs of the hour. 

The body is more than the raiment; the soul is more than the 
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body. Give faith, confidence, trust to a man, and to man’s stature 
he may grow. Without these, no matter what else he possess, he 
can never grow. 

From out of the night of man-given morality, of legalism, from 
under the slavery, wherein men were the gods of men, Christ re- 
deemed man and gave him that truth whereby he might lift him- 
self and his fellows to the dignity of free men, sons of God and 
heirs of heaven. 

With the power of eternal youth, the vigor of the spirit of God 
Himself, the Church, the mystical body of Christ, gives the same 
message to man to-day. The cornerstone of her truth is the same 
yesterday, to-day and the same forever. Nations have known her 
and lived. Nations have taken life from her; then denied her and 
the same have died. The people of to-day who know her not— 
having sought the waters of refreshment in cisterns that are dry 
—will yet turn to her as did their fathers of old and repeat, “To 
whom shall we go, but unto thee, Thou hast the words of eternal 
life.” 





“SUFFER LITTLE CHILDREN TO COME UNTO ME” 


SERMON ON CHRISTIAN EDUCATION, PREACHED AT CHURCH OF 
ST. IGNATIUS OF LOYOLA, BY REV. R. A. GLEESON, §.J., 
PRESIDENT OF LOS ANGELES COLLEGE 


“Suffer the little children to come unto me, and forbid them not.”—Matt. 
xix, 14. 

The Divine Master is gone over the Jordan into the coasts of 
Judea and vast multitudes follow Him. He instructs them on the 
solemn obligation of marriage, reasserts the indissolubility of the 
tie. The Apostles, the future teachers of the nations, are much 
interested in this vital question. Suddenly the Hebrew mothers, 
as is their wont during the Saviour’s discourse, push their way 
through the crowd and approach Jesus. Well they know His 
singular love for little ones, and they present their children that 
He may lay His hands on them and bless them. The Apostles will 
not brook the interruption and proceed to drive mothers and chil- 
dren away, when they hear the firm, gentle rebuke: “Suffer the 
little children to come unto Me and forbid them not, for of such 
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is the kingdom of heaven.” He would impress upon Peter, His 
Vicar, the Chief Shepherd, and upon the other Apostles the para- 
mount importance of seeing to the welfare of the little ones. They 
learned well the lesson and put it in practice and passed it to their 
successors in all ages, who have been remarkable for their love 
for children and their solicitude for their spiritual well-being. The 
present successor of St. Peter, our beloved Holy Father, Pope 
Pius X., from his early priesthood days, has been wonderfully 
zealous for the instruction of the young, and has never ceased as 
bishop, patriarch, cardinal, to teach the Catechism. They tell us 
it is a sight to gladden the angels to see the Vicar of Christ, the 
spiritual ruler of three hundred millions of people, gathering round 
him, Sunday after Sunday, some hundreds of children, now from 
one parish of Rome, now from another, and instructing them, 
Christ-like, in a sweet familiar way in the doctrines of their holy 
religion. Time and again he brings home to priests and people the 
claims of the little ones. He restores to its pristine vigor the 
ancient legislation of early Communion, and gladdens the hearts 
of hundreds of thousands of children who, in consequence, receive 
into their innocent hearts the Lord God of heaven. 

A like solicitude moves him to call this month on the vast spiritual 
army of 30,000,000 Associates of the League of the Sacred Heart 
and the Apostleship of Prayer, and commend to them as the special 
object of their prayers, their labors, their sufferings, the general 
intention: Catholic schools and colleges. 

Christ-like, once more, does the Gentle Shepherd of all the Flock 
wish to bring home to the minds of parents and guardians an 
urgent duty towards their children and their wards; he wishes to 
instruct the whole world in the importance of their duty, and he 
begs us all to implore God’s blessing for the progress and advance 
of our schools and colleges, for their moral and financial support 
and for the grace that parents and children may recognize this 
duty. 

Let me then speak to you this morning on education. In our 
days education is a word to conjure with. It is the constant theme 
of pen and voice of distinguished and influential men all over the 
world. It is discussed on street corners and in the shop and the 
office and the café. Men are ready to tax themselves heavily to 
secure education for their children. To convince ourselves of this, 
let us look only at our own great county. See our grade schools, 
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our high schools, our normal schools, our State universities spread 
over the length and breadth of our land. They are reared and 
equipped and supported by the taxes of rich and poor alike. Pri- 
vate benefactions swell the funds for development and equipment 
in buildings and foundations for State institutions and, itt some 
cases, for the entire building and sustaining of private institutions 
whose doors are thrown open to the masses. 

But I now ask, is the true nature of education generally under- 
stood? Let us examine. Education comes from a Latin word 
which means to bring forth or draw out, that which was in potency 
in the subjects. It was applied primarily to the artist or the sculptor 
and the work of his genius. It is now universally used to signify 
the drawing forth from men by training their latent powers. In 
man there are three sets of powers: moral, intellectual and phys- 
ical. True education will develop all these various powers, but 
with the proper subordination, each to the other. It were foolish 
to exaggerate the importance of physical development, as some do 
in our day, and sacrifice to it the moral and intellectual development. 
A more common error is that into which most educators of our 
day fall, and that is, to make the mind development so prominent 
that the heart and moral development is ignored or neglected. 
Could there be a more disastrous mistake? Man is not the source 
of his own being. He has come from the hands of the Creator who 
has inalienable rights over him, rights which suppose and create 
corresponding duties on the part of man. The end of man’s ex- 
istence is to know the God who made him, to love Him, to serve 
Him. By so doing he will acquire the greatest possible measure of 
peace of mind and happiness of heart in this world and prepare 
himself for unending and most perfect peace and happiness in the 
next. To attain this end, then, is the one all-important business of 
life. It is the measure of all our actions, the goal of all our aims. 

Is this all-important aim kept in view in the system of education 
almost universally in vogue in our day? We have only to scruti- 
nize matters a little. Our common schools do not even pretend to 
teach the fundamentals of religion. In fact, religion may not be 
taught in these schools. Granted, then, that the best possible mental 
training is therein given, and that the mind is stored with all man- 
ner of knowledge, nothing has been done for the heart formation. 
This cannot be done without religion, nor can a solid morality be 
taught. Anyone with a little world knowledge and experience will 
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tell you how futile is the training of the heart, in the repression 
and controlling of the passions of childhood and youth are the 
application of the golden rule, so-called, the sense of honor, the 
nobility of a clean life, duty, decorum. When the passions are 
aroused such principles are cast to the winds. Man needs then the 
anchor of religion, not to be torn from his moorings. He needs 
to have God’s rights brought home to him and his own duties. He 
has to be made to understand and feel his responsibility. The God 
who is his Creator and his Father is one day to be his Judge and 
to decide his lot for eternity. His conscience must be guided by 
the religion, founded by the Son of God made man, during His 
sojourn in this world. The natural and necessary result in a sys- 
tem of education from which religion is excluded is a one-sided 
formation, where that which is paramount is overlooked. 

Is it any better in our great universities on which so many hun- 
dreds of millions have been spent? You will remember the sen- 
sation caused a few years since by a series of articles by a dis- 
tinguished man, who had personally investigated these schools, sat 
in the classroom and listened to the lectures of the learned pro- 
fessors in almost every department and then gave facts and figures 
under the caption, “The Blasting of the Rock of Ages.” He showed 
conclusively without an effort made to gainsay him, that not only 
was no positive religion there taught, but that the teaching was 
actually atheistic and held up Christianity and its doctrines to 
ridicule! 

Young men and young women, coming forth from such institu- 
tions, may be cultured, as the world understands culture; they may 
be mentally equipped with all manner of knowledge bearing on the 
arts and sciences, but nothing has been done to train the heart to 
habits of virtue or to inform the mind with knowledge bearing on 
the important duties of life and the salvation of the soul. 

Filled with the spirit of his Divine Master and with His tender 
solicitude for children and the young, with a wisdom ripe with 
the experience of the ages, and with a keen perception of the 
dangers threatening Church and commonwealth from the system 
of secular education everywhere in vogue, our Holy Father, Pope 
Pius X., has, as we have seen, called upon the whole world to join 
in prayer for Catholic schools and colleges. 

He realizes, and so all thoughtful Catholics realize, that only in 
a Catholic atmosphere and under Catholic influence and discipline 
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can an adequate and well-rounded Christian education be imparted 
where all the latept powers of man are developed, each in its 
proper sphere and in due subordination. Due care is given by 
rational physical exercise to the proper development of the body, 
the mind is trained sensibly in all branches of secular knowledge 
by teachers qualified to do so, and, what is most important of all, 
the heart is trained to habits of virtue, to the recognition of God’s 
rights and its own duties, to the love and reverence and obedience 
due to Holy Mother Church, the God-given teacher of mankind, 
and to the formation of character, guided by the enlightened wis- 
dom of a good conscience. 

Our Holy Father realizes, and so do we all, the necessary in- 
fluence of a Christian home and the wise vigilance of loving father 
and mother, who are models to their children, as well as their in- 
structors, their mentors, their guides, their correctors. But with 
him we all realize that the conditions of our modern life make dif- 
ficult, if not well-nigh impossible, that the heart and character 
formation, along with a thorough and adequate knowledge of the 
Christian duties and of their holy religion, be given in even the 
best Christian home. 

Nor can this be effected by the zeal and wisdom of the Church 
herself by the Sunday instruction and the Catechism class and the 
teaching through the senses which is communicated by the 
services, the ceremonies, the adornment of church and sanctuary, 
The child has to be taught practically that his religion is not like 
his Sunday clothes, which are used on that one day and put aside 
for the rest of the week. His religion is a work-day religion, one 
that has to become part and parcel of himself. It has to provide 
him with the principles that will guide his actions and shape his 
judgments about men and things. It has to provide him with the 
weapons with which he is to conquer his enemies in the daily and 
hourly battle against them for the salvation of his soul. This heart 
and soul formation, this practical teaching of how he is to chasten 
the joys of life by religion, and by it to bear up under pain and 
sorrow, must go hand in hand with the mind formation, illuminat- 
ing it with light from heaven, safeguarding it. 

This can only be done in the Christian school and Christian col- 
lege. The child must daily breathe a Catholic atmosphere to prop- 
erly develop his Catholic life. Lack of such an atmosphere in the 
physical life stunts growth and prepares the body for the inroad of 
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disease. The analogy is true in the supernatural life. Deprived of 
this Catholic atmosphere the child does not measure to his full 
spiritual form and vigor and lays himself open to infection from 
the many spiritual ills around him. 

A venerable pastor in the Archdiocese of San Francisco, the 
well-loved and zealous Rev. John B. McNally of St. Patrick’s, 
Oakland, a pioneer of Christian education in our State, and for 
forty years its champion, in season and out of season, always terms 
his splendid parochial schools “The Schools of the Faith.” Rightly 
are our schools thus called. Faith is the torch that illuminates all 
the teaching given within their walls; faith inspires their devoted 
teachers to consecrate their lives and the best they have physically, 
intellectually, spiritually to the education of our children. Here 
are our children taught to love and esteem their faith, to recognize 
what she has done in converting and civilizing the world, to realize 
that she is giving them a treasure beyond all the riches of this 
world. 

What is needed in the early training of the boy and girl is more 
urgently needed in the higher education of both when they are 
exposed to greater dangers, as they advance in years and prepare 
to take their place in the battle of life. 

Catholics all over the world are alive to this need of Christian 
education and make all manner of sacrifices to meet it. Thanks 
to the farseeing zeal of our own glorious Episcopate and clergy, 
past and present, our people have had brought home to them their 
urgent duty in this matter and many of them, thanks be to God, 
have not been false to it. Not only have our people, most of them 
out of their hard earnings, reared thousands of schools all over 
this country, but they tax themselves in addition $10,000,000 a 
year to support them. 

To all of us does our Holy Father then commend this month as 
the object of our prayer: “Catholic Schools and Colleges.” We 
are to ask God humbly that we more and more realize our duty 
and be encouraged to make the sacrifice which it entails. We sup- 
plicate Him, also, that those blinded with the false wisdom of the 
world have the veil torn from their eyes. We pray that some of 
the children of the faith cease their senseless prattle about the 
inferiority of our parish schools, our academies and our colleges 
and show their love and their zeal by coming to their help and 
saying the good word and the true word about them which the 
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very enemies of the Church are forced by the evidence of things 
to utter. 

To you, my dear people of the parish of St. Ignatius of Loyola, 
I commend in a very special manner, Los Angeles College, the suc- 
cessor to the splendid achievements of St. Vincent’s College, with 
which it is, in fact, identical, whose humble beginnings you see in 
your midst. 

We ask your prayers that, faithful to the best traditions of the 
sons of St. Ignatius in the past, we may satisfy the expectations 
of our beloved bishop who invited us to take up this work and 
the ambition of the friends of solid Christian education in this 
highly-cultured community. 

We need moral, we need financial encouragement. We ask 
parents to entrust their dear children to be formed by us into in- 
telligent, capable, reliable, patriotic citizens of this commonwealth, 
and into well-informed, staunch, robust, reverent, loving sons of 
Holy Mother Church, fit to be amongst the living stones out of 
which the heavenly Jerusalem is to be one day upbuilded. 

We need financial encouragement. We came here last year, rich 
only in an unlimited confidence in God and saddled ourselves with 
a debt of $40,000 to secure the site for the college and the building 
and equipping of our temporary quarters. Willing enough to give 
the best we have to the Christian education of youth to which we 
are devoting the best years of our life and to put up with the usual 
hardships and sacrifices, incident on any pioneering, we must con- 
fess that we have had anxious hours and days during the past year 
in even meeting the interest on our debt. 

We ask you then to pray the good God to inspire some true 
friend of higher Christian education to come to our assistance and 
make us to realize our aim and ambition of making Los Angeles 
College, in buildings, equipment, surroundings, a credit to this 
great city, worthy to flower some day, as our sister Jesuit colleges 
have in the North, into a full-fledged university. , 

It is God’s work in which we are engaged, and our confidence 
in Him is unshaken. We need His blessing and His help, for on 
the facade of Los Angeles College we humbly inscribe the words 
of the Royal Psalmist: “Unless the Lord build the house, they 
labor in vain that build it. Unless the Lord keep the city he 
watcheth in vain that keepeth it.” 











CONFERENCES FOR CHILDREN OF MARY 


BY THE REV. REYNOLD KUEHNEL 
XI. Mopesty 


My Dear Children of Mary: Modesty is so necessary that with- 
out it character would be like a house built on sand. Modesty is 
the wall that surrounds and protects purity. Weaken this wall and 
purity will soon have to surrender. Modesty is, so to speak, a 
visible guardian angel protecting the purity of the heart; it is like 
a shield upon which the darts of vice glance off without harming 
the purity of heart protected by that shield. 

You see, then, that for the preservation of purity you must prac- 
tise modesty. The virtue of modesty is best described by the way 
it manifests itself, for, like all other virtues, it makes itself known 
by its actions 

At first sight a modest girl can be distinguished from one that 
does not know modesty. Modesty will make itself known in the 
way a girl dresses. Two girls may dress alike, yet one may at first 
sight be known as modest while the other will betray her lack of 
modesty. Two girls may have exactly the same features, yet one 
will have modesty written across her forehead, while the other will 
appear bold and daring. Modesty is at once recognized in a sub- 
dued and gentle tone of the voice. It will reveal itself in deport- 
ment, walk and speech. 

The spirit of worldliness of our times is a great enemy of mod- 
esty. God is a lover of pure souls. The world holds such up to 
ridicule, and the better to gain its purpose it makes modesty appear 
as an undue restraint and hindrance to earthly happiness. At the 
same time, the world holds up impudence and boldness as the source 
of all enjoyment of life. We know that it is impossible for the 
glitter and tinsel of this world to be a reality: yet we are often 
misled by it. Had we been made only for this world, no doubt, 
the world would be able to satisfy our every longing. But we were 
made for God and hence the craving of our hearts is for things 
which the world cannot give. The craving within us for a lasting 
happiness is so great that only God can satisfy it. 

If you had been given a very precious stone, one worth the 
fortune of a king, you would be expected to retain the jewel no 
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matter how much you were offered for it. Supposing the jewel 
were worth a half million dollars, yet you were to sell it for five 
cents, could you blame people for saying that you must be insane 
to part with such a precious jewel for a few pennies? 

Purity of heart is worth a great deal more than all the money in 
the world. How foolish it is to sell that priceless jewel for a 
momentary bad thought, or word or deed! All the tears of the 
world will never be able to restore the innocence once lost. 

In building up a girl’s character, modesty is one of the most 
necessary helps. Hence your mothers tried to train you along 
proper lines of conduct from the time you began to walk and talk. 
When you came to the use of reason your soul was as pure as the 
newly fallen snow. You knew not of evil. You were guarded that 
you might neither see nor hear anything wicked. And so you grew 
up, like lilies among thorns. As your intelligence broadened and 
widened, the watchful eye of a mother was over you, and modesty 
began to spread her roots in your soul, until, with the help of God, 
it was firmly established as part and parcel of your very selves. 

And now you have reached the age where it depends largely upon 
yourselves to preserve this flower of modesty. In the preservation 
of this angelic virtue you must ever bear in mind the lessons you 
received in your earliest childhood. The lessons that were true 
then are no less true now. The things regarding which you were 
warned then, are just as harmful and wrong to-day. Live up to 
these early instructions and all the forces of hell cannot make you 
fall. 

Unfortunately, worldly people, being estranged from God, can- 
not bear to see themselves in their fallen condition without desiring 
to drag others into the mire of sin with them. The sight of a pure 
soul is a source of shame and humiliation to them. When they 
see a pure girl, or young woman, they actually long for the fall of 
another angel. Hence the world is never so active and eager as 
when it tries to wreck and ruin one of the pure souls that are the 
delight of God and His Angels. Nor is the world miserly in its 
arguments. It employs every possible pretext to make us waver in 
our ideas of right and wrong. Whatever can make evil attractive 
and virtue ludicrous is made use of. Plays and novels, pictures and 
songs, the daily press, popular magazines, and the moving-picture 
shows, all are brought into play to make sin look pardonable and 
even fascinating. Nothing is left undone to undermine modesty, 
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and unless we are constantly on our guard and bear in mind the 
lessons received in early childhood, we shall feel the dread and 
horror of sin in us grow dimmer and dimmer, until we grow so 
indifferent to virtue that even the vilest sin begins to show a charm. 
Our early training will rebel against this new way of looking at 
things: but temptations grow too strong—at least, so we make our- 
selves believe—and the fal! is only a question of time. 

You see, then, how necessary it is for us to be constantly on our 
guard, so that the dread of mortal sin, and of sins against holy 
purity especially, may ever be growing in us instead of diminishing. 

When a city is in danger of being captured by an enemy, the 
defending army, in order to defend the city properly, will advance 
from the city in every direction and there draw up the lines. After 
these lines are fortified the army goes still further out to draw 
lines where the first assault will be met. The enemy will have to 
capture not only one but a half dozen or more fortifications before 
he will have the city at his mercy. 

In a similar manner modesty defends the stronghold of the pure 
soul by putting up fortifications on all sides. If the enemy of pure 
souls wishes to attack the purity of heart, he will first of all have 
to batter down the forts that modesty has put up in defense of 
purity. So long as, with the grace of God, these forts remain un- 
conquered, purity of heart and mind will be safe from all harm. 
But if the forts erected by modesty surrender, then purity will be 
at the mercy of the enemy. 

It is the task of modesty to erect and to equip these various forti- 
fications protecting the purity of heart. 

In the following conference we will consider at length the various 
fortifications which modesty must build around purity, and the 
proper precautions against the most deadly attacks of the evil one. 

Let our prayer to-day be to the ever Blessed Virgin that we may 
be helped by her intercession and by her noble example to always 
maintain the modesty becoming to her children. 





CONFERENCES FOR BOYS 


BY THE REV. R. KUEHNEL 
XXXV. Various KINpDs or LIES 


My Dear Boys: Speaking of lies, it may be well to bear in mind 
that not all lies are begotten by the tongue. We can lie also by our 
actions. A sincere Protestant told me that if he were a minister, he 
would use but one text of the Bible for all of his sermons, and that 
text was: “Thou shalt not bear false witness.” No doubt, if people 
would or could fully realize what injury they inflict upon them- 
selves and others by lying, there would probably be an end to lying. 
Instead of that, however, the majority of people think little of lies. 
If by a lie people can avoid some little inconvenience, then they see 
no harm whatever in lying. Still St. Augustine says: “They that 
lie are children of the devil, because he is the father of lies.” 

The reason why God despises lying lips is because He is the God 
of Truth. Christ says of Himself: “I am the way, the truth and 
the life.” Hence to be guilty of lying is to offer an insult to the 
truth that God so much loves. No matter how harmless a lie may 
appear at the surface, still, as a lie, it is opposed to the truth of 
God, and because it is opposed to truth, God must despise it. 

Lies range from venial sins to mortal sins. If the injury or loss 
suffered by others on account of our lie is a great one, the lie is 
a mortal sin. Where injury or loss are slight, or if there is no loss 
or injury, the lie is only a venial sin. It is at times very difficult 
to say where venial sin stops and mortal sin begins. Therefore, if 
our conscience causes us any misgivings as to the gravity of a lie, it 
will be for the advantage of our peace of mind to confess the lie, 
whether it may be mortal or venial, and abide by the decision of the 
Confessor. 

Lies are sometimes classified as jocose lies; lies said in a spirit 
of levity to pass off an untruth as the truth. Such lies, though 
intended for jokes, may not always end as jokes. Some years ago, 
a farmer at work in the field was told on April Fool’s day to hurry 
home, as his house had burnt to the ground. The news was such 
a shock to him that he dropped dead. The joker had not meant 
any harm. It had been intended as an April-fool joke, but that did 
not bring the dead man back to life. When a jocose remark is 
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obviously not true, it is not a lie since there is no intention to 
deceive. A lie includes the intention of deceiving, of making some- 
one believe an untruth as though it were the truth. 

Then there are officious lies. We are often asked about private, 
personal or business affairs by people who have not the right or 
privilege to ask; people to whom we are not responsible for our 
actions. And sometimes we think that by telling them a lie we will 
avoid giving them information we do not desire to give. Even 
though this may not injure ‘hem in the least, it is still a lie and as 
such displeasing to God, the iover of truth. To tell such people 
abruptly that their questions are impertinent might cause hard feel- 
ing, even enmity. To tell them the truth may, at times, be im- 
prudent. So the only lawful way out of the difficulty is to give 
evasive answers to such questions. St. Thomas of Canterbury gives 
us an example of this kind. Some of the nobles at the king’s court 
discovered that St. Thomas, the Archbishop of Canterbury, was 
disliked by the king, and they made up their minds that he must 
die. St. Thomas heard of this and, disguising himself, mounted a 
horse and fled. Some of the soldiers that were to kill him met him 
on the road. They asked him whether he was the archbishop. He 
could not say “no,” for that would have been a lie; if he said “yes,” 
they would kill him on the spot. So he said: “Do I look like an 
archbishop traveling?” The soldiers, knowing that bishops and 
archbishops traveled with a large body of servants and guards, then 
went their way without molesting him. Some time later St. Thomas 
gladly gave up his life that the lives of others might be spared. 
St. Thomas loved truth and hated iniquity, and for that reason he 
made a bitter enemy of his king. It was for truth that the Saint 
finally suffered and died. 

Then there are the so-called lies of necessity. To save little or 
great annoyances to ourselves or others, people do not hesitate to 
tell lies. Also in such cases an evasive answer is advisable and 
allowed. For instance, you may be asked by some boy for the loan 
of a quarter. You may in the past have loaned him money that he 
has never given back. And you know beforehand that if you lend 
him more you will never see the money again. Now, a correct 
answer would be that you have no money to lend, meaning—not to 
him. 

Then there are lies said with the object of shifting blame we 
have deserved upon others who are innocent of the charge. Such 
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lies are a sure sign of a cruel and cowardly character. You may 
have broken a windowpane or some furniture at home. There was 
neither malice nor forethought in your act. It was an accident. 
But you know that your parents think a great deal of the article 
that has been broken and you fear your parents will be very angry. 
You are asked about it and you blame your smaller brother or sister 
for it, and even say you saw them break it. Though they say they 
did not do it, they are unable to prove their innocence and must 
take the punishment that should be yours. You will only under- 
stand how mean such conduct is when you yourself will some time 
suffer for the faults of another. The guilty party may consider it a 
joke to make another get the scolding. But it is a very poor sort 
of a joke; a joke that has a sharp sting. Others may join in the 
laugh at the expense of the innocent party, but the guilty party 
reveals a treacherous, mean and ugly character, and that joke will 
be a danger signal for others. They will thereafter keep on the 
safe side of you. They will take good care that such a like joke 
shall never be played at their expense. 

Such so-called lies of necessity are not much of a joke. If the 
injury or loss inflicted upon an innocent party is a serious matter, 
the lie becomes a mortal sin. Nor is it enough to simply confess 
such a sin. The injury or loss resulting from that sin must be 
compensated. Unless we repair the loss or injury that we thus 
cause, the sin will not be forgiven. We are allowed to repair 
injury caused by dishonesty without exposing ourselves as thieves. 
But the restitution caused by our falsehood forces us to expose 
ourselves. We must admit that we have told a lie. 

Therefore, if we do not like to pose before the world as liars, 
we must avoid lies that cause harm to others. If we have done 
wrong, let us be manly enough to admit it. Most of our little faults 
and many of our greater faults will be overlooked and pardoned 
if we are manly enough to admit them. No one is above mistakes. 
People will overlook many things for the good reason that others 
may overlook their shortcomings. But they demand ‘hat we be up- 
right and manly. Our reputation may suffer by other faults, yet 
we may be able to redeem ourselves. But if by lying we cause 
suffering or loss to an innocent party, we tear our reputation into 
shreds. You see, then, that, by shifting blame and responsibilities 
upon others, we are the losers, even though, for the time being, we 
may escape blame or punishment for our bad actions. 
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As I said in the beginning of this conference, there are other lies 
besides those told by the tongue. These lies are characterized by 
the word deceit. You may know some people that are nice and 
kind to your face. They flatter you, encourage you, have all kinds 
of pleasant things to tell you. Yet their purpose and aim are to 
harm you. They pose as friends, and at the same time they are 
your worst enemies. Their advise will try to make you act 
in a way to injure yourself. You may be sure of another thing. 
These deceitful people will be cunning enough to profit out of the 
mistakes you make by their advice. They will be around you as 
long as they see some benefit coming to themselves. The moment 
you are no longer useful to them, they will cast you aside as one 
would throw away a squeezed lemon. 

There is another kind of deceit to which I must call your atten- 
tion. It is sanctimoniousness. A certain class of people, like the 
Pharisees of old, will try to convey the impression that they are 
extremely pious and God-fearing, although they are secretly rather 
the opposite. You will usually see them making a big sign of the 
Cross when they bless themselves, you will hear them tell how 
much they pray, but they will be most severe judges of their fellow- 
beings. They will never miss a chance to enlarge the faults of 
others and they lament about the wickedness of mankind. They 
will also behind your back rip up your reputation—if they can safely 
do so. . 

Deceit is as low and disgraceful as any lie spoken by the lips. 
Oftentimes its evil consequences are more far-reaching than those 
of a spoken lie. 

Learn, then, to train both your tongue and your actions, to speak 
never an untruth, to abhor lying and deceit, and to avoid those who 
practise these vices. 
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ACTS OF PIUS X. 


Apostolic Letters Dealing With the Erection of Various Vicariates 


and Prefectures Apostolic. 


From the Sacred Congregation of the Holy Office 





Various Indulgences are conceded to the members of 
sodalities which have as their object the furthering of 
ecclesiastical vocations, provided such sodalities are 
canonically established. A plenary Indulgence, upon the 
usual conditions, can be gained upon the day of entrance, 
and at the hour of death; upon the titular feast day; the 
birthday of the Apostles; upon one of each of the three 
ember days. One hundred days for any pious or char- 
itable act done for the purpose of the Sodality. These 
can be applied to the souls in purgatory except the one 
gained in Articulo Mortis. 

Under the new law of France, priests can stand for 
election to the office of Deputy in the Legislature. The 
Holy See will permit them to seek the office provided 
they obtain the permission of their Bishop. 
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RESTITUTION IN THE CASE OF AN INSURANCE 
AGENT 


Cajus, a reckless young man, is induced by a solicitor of an in- 
surance company to take a $2,000 insurance policy on an endow- 
ment plan ten years straight—that is, he has to make ten annual pay- 
ments, after which he is entitled to $2,000. If he fails to make 
the second payment when it becomes due, and dies, his estate is en- 
titled to nothing. If he fails to make the third payment when it 
becomes due, supposing he has made the second payment, his 
estate gets $400. The young man, being a very dissipated char- 
acter, is not inclined to make the second payment. The solicitor, 
however, by extraordinary efforts, prevails upon him to make the 
second payment. The third payment he refuses absolutely. Shortly 
after the refusal he dies. Some time before his death the insur- 
ance company inaugurates, unbeknown to Cajus and the solicitor, 
an automatic extension plan, by which Cajus would be entitled for 
a period of eight years to the full amount of the policy—$2,000. 

If his death had occurred after the eight years he would be en- 
titled to $400—always on the supposition that he made the second 
payment—which he did. Having died before the expiration of 
the eight years, the company sends check of $2,000 to the solicitor 
to be paid to the estate of Cajus. The solicitor, believing himself 
entitled to a special remuneration on account of the extraordinary 
efforts to induce Cajus to make a second payment, gives $800 to 
the estate of Cajus and retains $1,200 for himself. The estate 
is highly pleased and gratified, thinking to be entitled only to $400, 
according to the original contract, and not being aware of the auto- 
matic extension clause. Now the solicitor is tormented by scruples 
regarding his actions in the matter and in his embarrassment reveals 
to the manager of the insurance company his transactions with the 
estate of Cajus. The management tells him to keep the amount 
of $1,200, since the estate of Cajus received double the amount of 
the original contract. Nevertheless, the solicitor is in doubt whether 
he may accept the answer of the management and honestly retain 
the $1,200, and now seeks a theological solution of the difficulty. 

Answer.—The solution of the above case depends upon the right 
application of the ordinary principles laid down by all moral theo- 
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logians. No one has a right to claim as his own that which be- 
longs to another. The only point, therefore, to be decided is, who 
is the actual master of the money in question? Is the agent the 
owner, or are the heirs the owners? The agent claims it as his 
own, on the grounds that had he not prevailed upon the insured 
to continue as a member of the company, by the payment of the 
second annual premium, his policy would have lapsed, and his 
heirs would have received nothing; that is, he claims that he earned 
this excess sum ex industria. Secondly, his claim is based on the 
permission of the company, who told him to keep the twelve hun- 
dred dollars. Thirdly, he considers the sum his, for the reason 
that the heirs received even more than they had expected, and 
were satisfied with that amount. 

Now as to the first argument, we hold that it has no force. It 
is true that had the agent not persuaded the insured to keep up 
his policy it would have lapsed; but it is likewise true that in so 
doing, said agent was acting for the interests of the company, and . 
in no sense as the agent of the insured, even though the insured 
profited by the industry of the company’s employee. Since, then, 
the agent was acting as the employee of the company, he must 
look to the company for compensation for any extra labor involved 
in the protection of their interests. Nor does the fact that the 
insured profited by the industry of the agent change in the least 
this conclusion. For it is equally true that the insured profited 
by the industry of the agent when he first took out the insurance 
policy, though the agent did not, at that time, expect any com- 
pensation from the party insured. When the deceased renewed his 
policy, he entered into a contract with the company, which agreed 
to turn over to his heirs all moneys covered by that contract. Now, 
the money in question was covered by that contract and must 
therefore be turned over to the heirs of the insured, as it is their 
lawful property. Had the agent not prevailed upon the insured 
the heirs would not be entitled to one cent. Why? Because then 
there would have been no contract. But a non-existing contract 
can never change the status of an existing contract. 

The second argument is absolutely valueless. The company 
ceases to be the owner of the money at the death of the insured. 
Hence, it cannot give to the agent that over which it has no power, 
and hence cannot in justice deprive the heirs of the money be- 
longing to them. 
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The third reason assigned is, that the heirs were satisfied 
with the amount received, for they did not expect to receive so 
much. But this reason is fallacious in assuming that they would 
have been satisfied had they known the exact condition of affairs. 
Had they known that they were entitled to $2,000 they never would 
have been satisfied with $800. Their ignorance does not alienate 
their acquired right; nor does it vest that right in the person of 
the agent. There is only one thing to be done, the agent must re- 
store the ill-gotten money to its lawful owner, viz., to the heirs of 
the deceased policyholder. 

















